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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To 
this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates minimum 
international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision over 
the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings com- 
prises four delegates, two representing the Government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections speaks 
and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 73 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, the protection of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. It also 
adopted Recommendations concerning employment, social security, and minimum 
standards for colonial territories. 
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Problems of Social Security for 
Industrial Workers in India 


by 


A. N. AGARWALA, M.A. 
Lecturer, University of Allahabad 


Proposals for the introduction of a scheme of health insurance 
for industrial workers in India have been under consideration for 
several years. The question has been rendered urgent by the present 
need for reconstruction planning and the desire in India, as in other 
Allied countries, to be prepared with plans for social security. In 
March 1943 the Department of Labour, Government of India, ap- 
pointed an Officer, Professor B. P. Adarkar, on special duty to pre- 
pare a scheme of health insurance for industrial workers. In August 
1944 he submitted a report setting out a scheme, after consultations 
with the Central and provincial Government officials concerned and 
with representatives of employers and workers, and after having 
reviewed the existing schemes in different countries. An analysis of 
that report will be published in due course in these pages. The follow- 
ing article, which was prepared before the Adarkar report was publish- 
ed, traces the course of the earlier enquiries for the introduction of a 
system of social insurance for industrial workers and gives an analysis 
of the social structure of industry in India. It concludes with a plea 
for the economic development of the country and the early introduction 
by the authorities of an experimental scheme of health insurance. 


[NDIA, as has been recognised by the League of Nations, is 

one of the eight countries of chief industrial importance.’ 
But while most other countries possess social insurance schemes 
for their industrial workers, India has as yet no nucleus around 
which to build a comprehensive system of social security com- 
parable with the proposals contained in the Beveridge Report for 





1 According to the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, 
the Governments of the eight Member States of chief industrial importance are 
een represented on the Governing Body of the International Labour 

ce. 
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Great Britain, the Marsh Report for Canada, or the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill for the United States.' The earlier indus- 
trialisation of such countries as these led naturally to the earlier 
development of social insurance institutions and traditions, even 
though they may now be insufficient to meet the demands resulting 
from modern industrial advance. 

The late start made in India, however, has not been attended 
by the benefit that might have been expected. No attempt has 
been made to learn from the experience of other countries and to 
use social insurance institutions as a means of minimising, if not 
altogether obviating, the excesses of modern industrialism. Among 
the causes of this neglect are: the economic policy of the Govern- 
ment, which until recently remained unduly biased in favour of 
agriculture; the Government’s restricted financial resources; the 
severity of foreign competition, which made Indian industrialists 
unwilling to provide social insurance for their workers; and the 
poverty, illiteracy, and lack of organisation of the workers. The 
consequence has been that it was only as lately as 1943 that the 
need for providing social security was seriously suggested by In- 
dian Government officials, or regarded as an immediate problem 
by Indian economists, or pressed by Indian workers. It is true that 
on several occasions the institution of a health insurance scheme, 
and of various social assistance schemes wholly financed by em- 
ployers, has been considered, but so far no single branch of social 
insurance on a national scale has been established in India. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


A substantial section of the industrial workers in India still 
retain their connection with the countryside and are desirous of 
continuing it. But those landless workers who are wholly dependent 
upon employment in factories or other industrial establishments 
are incontestably increasing steadily in number. Particularly in 
the initial stages of modern industrial development, the main reason 
in a number of cases for the worker’s retention of his connection 
with the village was that during periods of sickness or unemploy- 
ment, or in the event of his becoming invalid or too old for work, 
the village home was the only form of social security to which he 
could have recourse. That attitude to the village still persists, and 
may be expected to persist as long as a satisfactory substitute in 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943: ‘Social 
Security Plans in Great Britain’, pp. 46-57; No. 5, May 1943: ‘‘Social Security 
Planning in Canada”, pp. 591-612; Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943: “A Bill to 
Extend ial Insurance in the United States’’, pp. 247-250. 
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the form of a social security system has not been provided. The 
village home, together with the joint family system, has been 
justly regarded as in effect the only form of insurance cover for the 
worker in times of difficulty. Regardless of the vicissitudes of urban 
life, a worker who is a member of a joint family long established in 
a village can always count upon that family providing him with 
shelter and all essential requirements. In the light of this considera- 
tion, the retention of the connection with the village home is indeed 
a necessity, and it is this fact which is at the root of the migratory 
character of Indian industrial labour and of the absenteeism in 
industrial establishments. The lack of an adequate social security 
system designed to render the urban worker independent of his 
family in the village is undeniably the greatest single obstacle in 
the way of the emergence of a well-integrated body of industrial 
workers in India. 

If there is no family home to fall back upon, the worker who 
might otherwise be reduced to want as a result of sickness, unem- 
ployment, or invalidity has to depend on charity. A part at least 
of the large number of persons in India who live by mendicancy 
is made up of disabled or unemployed workers who have lost touch 
with the countryside. 

The protection of the family and charity are the earliest and 
most elementary forms of social security. But while they have 
stood the Indian industrial worker in good stead, they have at 
the same time delayed or prolonged the process of transition from 
the old agrarian feudalism to modern industrial organisation. 
These inadequate forms of social security have, however, been 
weakening for a long time. The impact of western civilisation on 
Indian life, the emergence of the spirit of individualism, and the 
play of modern economic forces have had the effect of undermining 
the joint family system, which is being broken up. The older 
charitable establishments and traditions are not being reinforced 
and are in decline, in part because of the rising cost of living and 
in part, it may be, as a result of the growing materialism of the 
times. The village, too, is no longer the haven for the worker that 
it used to be, because of the growing pressure of population on 
the land, the increased fragmentation of the holdings, and the 
reduction in the villagers’ standard of living.’ 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India, which reported in 
1931, was much impressed by the industrial worker’s attachment 
to his native village and regarded it as a marked feature of Indian 





1 Idem, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944: “The Agrarian Situation in India”, by 
Parekunnel J. Tuomas, pp. 451-468. 
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industry. The Commission observed that ‘‘at the present. stage it 
is not advisable that this striking feature, which marked the be- 
ginnings of Indian industry and has shown such persistence during 
its steady advance, should be discouraged”! But this persistence 
is showing signs of weakening, and no system of social security 
on the pattern of the schemes in force in other countries has been 
evolved to take the place of the old security afforded by the village 
home. Hence the lively interest which in the last year or two has 
been shown in India on the question of social security. 


EXISTING MEASURES OF LABOUR PROTECTION 


It may be noted at this stage that India possesses a progressive 
labour code which would compare favourably with the protective 
labour legislation in force in other countries. None of the existing 
laws, however, are social insurance measures; they lack the element 
of insurance. They do not involve the establishment of a tripartite 
fund from which benefits are dispensed in cases of emergency accord- 
ing to a determined schedule and on a uniform basis, which is the 
distinguishing feature of social insurance systems at the present 
time. Of the principal labour laws, the Indian Factories Act of 
1934 regulates, inter alia, hours of work, conditions of work, and 
the age of admission to employment; the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
makes similar provision with regard to the workers employed in 
mines; and the Payment of Wages Act of 1936 regulates the period 
of the payment of wages and deductions from wages by way of 
fines, etc. Of the two labour laws which provide for social assistance 
as distinct from social insurance, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1923 imposes on the employer the obligation to provide 
compensation to the worker, according to a prescribed schedule, 
in the event of an injury received or industrial disease contracted 
in the course of employment, while the maternity benefit legisla- 
tion adopted by a number of provinces renders the employer liable 
to pay maternity benefit to women workers for a specified period 
in accordance with the regulations laid down. In neither case is 
any portion of the cost of the benefits met by the State or the 
worker, and there is no common fund created out of tripartite con- 
tributions. It has been stated that in India ‘“‘social insurance has 
been introduced. . . in the case of workmen’s compensation and 
maternity benefit’’.2 The notion is by no means uncommon, but 
it is wholly unfounded. 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. Cmd. 3883 (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1931), p. 20. 

2 John B. Grant: The Health of India. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, 
No. 12 (Oxford University Press, 1943), p. 6. 
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First PROPOSALS FOR THE INSTITUTION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


In most countries sickness insurance was the first branch of 
social insurance to be established and this was also the branch to 
which attention was first directed in India. The International 
Labour Conference at its Tenth Session in 1927 recognised that 
compulsory sickness insurance provides the best means of ‘‘con- 
stantly and systematically applying provident measures to ob- 
viate or make good any loss of the workers’ productive efficiency”’, 
and adopted two draft Conventions and one Recommendation 
on the question.! As a consequence of this decision the matter 
came before the Government of India for its consideration. The 
draft Conventions and Recommendation were discussed in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly in March 1928, and the conclusion 
arrived at by the Government of India at that time was that the 
introduction of any comprehensive scheme on the lines proposed 
by the International Labour Organisation was not practicable in 
the existing conditions. The Government nevertheless expressed 
its approval of the principle underlying the proposed measures 
and recognised that the Indian workers were as much in need of 
such protection as the workers in other countries. The matter 
was not entirely dropped, however, and the Government of India 
approached the provincial Governments with a view to obtaining 
their opinion on the subject. Their replies were not encour- 
aging. 

Shortly thereafter another aspect of social insurance was raised. 
In 1928 the Government of Bombay appointed a committee of 
enquiry into the troubled industrial situation at the time. The 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee considered the question of 
technological unemployment among other things. The Committee 
found that steps should be taken by the millowners to alleviate the 
distress caused by the unemployment usually resulting from the 
introduction of schemes for improving industrial efficiency and 
recommended a voluntary gratuity scheme. The suggestion was 
that an “Out-of-Work Donation Fund” should be established, out 
of which gratuities amounting to four to six weeks’ wages would 
be granted to discharged workers in order to enable them to main- 
tain themselves during the time that they were looking for other 
employment. Owing to the optional character of this proposal, 
virtually no action was taken on it. 





1 The Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 1927 (No. 24), the Sickness 
Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1927 (No. 25), and the Sickness Insurance 
Recommendation, 1927 (No. 29), (cf. I.L.O. The International Labour Code 
(Montreal, 1941, arts. 496-516). 
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The Royal Commission’s Views 


Two years after the publication of the Report of the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee, the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India completed its work, and the report of the Commission was 
published in 1931. The Commission, which investigated the labour 
problems of the country in great detail, did not consider the ques- 
tion of an integrated system of social insurance for industrial work- 
ers, but had some weighty observations to make on certain aspects 
of the subject. It referred to the conclusions reached by certain 
provincial Governments, which, in the interval between the Central 
Government’s decision to drop the matter of sickness insurance for 
the time being and the appointment of the Commission, had set 
up special committees to study the question of a national system 
of health insurance. The conclusions of these committees, which 
were submitted to the Commission, were briefly as follows. The 
Madras committee was unable to agree on any general scheme and 
favoured the making of experiments in particular establishments. 
The United Provinces committee suggested the establishment of a 
general provident fund to provide not merely for sickness but for 
unemployment, old age, marriages, funerals, religious rites, festivals, 
and the like. The Punjab committee agreed toa scheme of sickness 
insurance in principle but did not enter into details. The majority 
of the members of the Central Provinces committee were emphatic- 
ally of the opinion that any scheme of compulsory insurance would 
be unworkable. The Governments of these provinces, as also the Gov- 
ernments of other major provinces, except Bengal which took no 
action in the matter, all stressed, in particular, the financial burdens 
involved in State assistance to any scheme.! 

The Royal Commission examined the arguments of the pro- 
vincial committees and Governments and came to the conclusion 
that ‘none of these arguments diminish the need of the worker 
for provision during sickness’’. It recommended that all methods for 
alleviating hardship arising from lack of provision for sickness 
should be studied. Recognising that the available statistical ma- 
terial was insufficient, it recommended that preliminary enquiries 
should be made with the aid of a small informal committee of the 
Central Legislature, followed by statistical enquiries with expert 
medical and actuarial assistance. The Commission attached great 
importance to actual experience and suggested a tentative scheme 
applicable to single establishments.? 

The Royal Commission also went into the problem of unemploy- 





1Cf. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, op. cit., p. 266. 
2 Ibid., pp. 265-269. 
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ment insurance. It recognised that in the circumstances the village 
home afforded the industrial worker his best available security in 
times of unemployment, sickness, etc., and observed that ‘“‘the 
fullest insurance against unemployment. . . would be provided by 
the growth of Indian industry’’. The Commission agreed with the 
recommendations of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and 
expressed the view that “where any comprehensive scheme of re- 
duction [of employment] is contemplated in an industry, the in- 
troduction of a joint scheme [based on contributions from employ- 
ers and workers] of unemployment insurance should be considered”’. 
The Report stated that the Commission had received some sugges- 
tions for the establishment of a statutory system of unemployment 
insurance, but that it could not regard any national system of in- 
surance with which it was familiar as feasible at that time in 
India.! 

Mr. N. M. Joshi and Diwan Chaman Lall, the two Indian 
workers’ members of the Commission, emphasised the importance 
and urgency of making adequate provision for the workers in their 
old age, but the Commission as a whole, while admitting the need, 
found that it was “impossible to make provision for meeting every 
contingency in the life of the worker’. As was pointed out by 
these two members, industrial life tends to break down the joint 
family system. Workers who, at the beginning of their industrial 
career, owned a plot of land have often been unable to retain posses- 
sion of it, and with the passage of the years their connection with 
the village has become much looser, with the result that they pass 
their old age in misery. Hence the Indian workers’ members of 
the Commission recommended that, until such time as it was found 
practicable to institute either a general scheme of old-age pensions 
or provident funds for industrial workers, the Government should, 
wherever possible, encourage employers by financial grants or by 
other means to inaugurate such schemes for their employees.’ 

As to maternity benefit, the Commission did not recommend 
the introduction of the principle of insurance, but merely advised 
“‘a more general extension of the schemes already in operation in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces’. In these schemes, it noted, 
the entire cost of benefit was borne by the employer, and it recom- 
mended that in the first instance the proposed legislation should 
follow the same lines. In the event of any general scheme of social 
insurance being adopted, maternity benefits should be incorporated 
in it and the cost shared by the State, the employer, and the worker.* 





1 Ibid., PP, 34-36. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid. p. 264. 
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The question of dealing with workmen’s compensation on an in- 
surance basis was not even considered by the Commission. 

It will thus be seen that the Royal Commission on Labour also 
treated social insurance as a question mainly of sickness insurance; 
and even in that respect its efforts did not result in arousing an 
immediate interest in the problem. On the contrary, the conclusions 
of the Commission tended to confirm the impression that social 
insurance was not a problem to be tackled immediately and would 
remain impracticable for some time to come. It was not until 1943 
that definite action was taken on the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion in favour of the principle of insurance against sickness. By 
then the immediate applicability of social insurance in India was 
becoming recognised, but in the meantime all proposals in this 
regard were considered visionary and consequently rejected. 


The Next Stage 


After the publication of the Report of the Royal Commission, 
the Government of India confined its attention to health insurance. 
When the Department of Labour and Industries was set up, preli- 
minary steps were taken, in consultation with the Standing Ad- 
visory Committee of that Department, to draw up a questionnaire, 


and with the assistance of experts in the United Kingdom, forms 
for the compilation of the necessary statistics and cards for record- 
ing the case history of the workers were prepared. An attempt was 
thus made to lay the foundation for framing a health insurance 
scheme. But'the cards when drawn up were found to be too com- 
plicated, and subsequent attempts to simplify them were unsuccess- 
ful. Finally, this line of approach was abandoned, and it was de- 
cided to pursue the method suggested by the Royal Commission, 
namely, the introduction in individual establishments of experi- 
mental schemes, provided that the necessary medical facilities 
could be furnished by the Government, and that the employers 
and workers would contribute to the funds.’ With the approval of 
the Standing Advisory Committee of the Department of Labour 
and Industries, a note containing the above proposal was addressed 
to the provincial Governments in April 1935. 

The replies received from these Governments were not encourag- 
ing, and they merely stressed the difficulties in the way of the in- 
troduction of health insurance. The Government of India therefore 
came to the conclusion that there was no real demand for the in- 
stitution of any experimental schemes on the part of the provincial 
Governments and employers—or, indeed, on that of the workers, 
should the schemes involve the payment of contributions by them. 
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In May 1937 the Central Government accordingly addressed the 
provincial Governments to that effect, adding that since its powers 
were limited to legislation, and since no provincial Government 
was in a position to take up the problem on general lines, the Central 
Government could take no further action on the question at that 


stage. 


THE GROWING DEMAND FOR SOCIAL INSURANCE 


In November 1937 the United Provinces Government set up a 
committee to examine and to report on the conditions of life and 
work of labourers employed in factories at Cawnpore, the most 
important industrial centre of Northern India. The report of the 
Cawnpore Labour Enquiry Committee was submitted in April 
1938. It dealt with, inter alia, problems of health insurance, unem- 
ployment benefit, and provident funds. The Committee plainly 
declared its view that a scheme of health insurance could be put 
into effect in India without much difficulty, and that it was “‘desirable 
to examine the possibilities of a regular scheme of sickness insurance 
for industrial workers’. It added: 


The [Royal] Commission have recommended a scheme of sickness insurance 
on a contributory basis financed by the employer and by small deductions from 
the wages of the workers. We unhesitatingly endorse that recommendation. 
There is no doubt that it could be worked. It will, however, be necessary to collect 
more statistical data before the details could be filled in. Organisation and ex- 
pansion of the medical arrangements will also be necessary. Probably the State 
should also make some contribution to the scheme. 


The problem of unemployment caused by rationalisation also 
received the attention of the Committee, which recommended 
that “every effort should be made to see that no worker is thrown 
out of employment as a result of rationalisation. When, however, 
absorption is not immediately possible, we would recommend that 
the workers who have put in two years or more of service be paid 
an unemployment benefit of a fortnight’s wages for every year of 
service to enable them to return to their villages or to assist them 
to tide over the period till they secure some other employment.”’ 
The Committee was also anxious that some provision should be 
made for the workers in their old age, and recommended a con- 
tributory provident fund scheme for that purpose. 

The Government of India, for its part, was so much impressed 
by the need for the institution of a system of health insurance for 
industrial workers in the existing conditions in the country that 
when the first Conference of (provincial and Central) Labour 
Ministers met at New Delhi on 22 and 23 January 1940, it placed 
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the question on the agenda of that meeting. The Conference ex- 
amined the problem and came to the conclusion that the proposal 
to set up a health insurance fund was an appropriate one and that 
further action might be considered after the Central Government 
had ascertained to what extent employers and workers were willing 
to accept an obligation to contribute to such a fund. 

Meanwhile, in the province of Bihar a committee, with Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad as chairman, was making enquiries into the 
labour situation. The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee, which 
reported in April 1940, had some pertinent observations to make 
on the subject of social insurance. Sickness insurance on a con- 
tributory basis appeared to the Committee ‘‘to be the most satis- 
factory solution of the whole problem of sickness’, and it requested 
the Government ‘“‘to institute an enquiry into the desirability and 
practicability of introducing a scheme by legislation’”’. The Com- 
mittee did not consider the question of unemployment insurance. 
It was divided on the problem of the introduction of an old-age 
provident fund system or, in the alternative, of adopting a system 
of retirement gratuities, although the need to make suitable pro- 
vision for the workers in their old age was recognised by all the 
members. The application of the principle of social insurance to 
maternity protection was not suggested by the Committee, and as 
to workmen’s compensation, it merely recommended that the em- 
ployer should be required to insure his risk with a commercial in- 
surance company, a measure which would not suffice to convert 
workmen’s compensation into a branch of social insurance. Be- 
yond expressing its approval of health insurance, the question of 
social insurance was not considered by the Committee. 

More substantial progress was, however, made by the Bombay 
Textile Labour Committee, which conducted its investigations 
at the same time as the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee and sub- 
mitted its report in July 1940. The Bombay Textile Labour Com- 
mittee examined the problem of health insurance from the point 
of view of its practicability and deprecated the numerous difficulties 
that had been emphasised every time the question had been men- 
tioned. Proceeding further, it drew up an illustrative scheme of 
health insurance for the Bombay province, a scheme which was 
later considered by the Government of India and found to be too 
complicated. The Committee expressed itself in favour of the 
establishment of a scheme of unemployment insurance, and put 
forward some initial suggestions for a suitable measure. It was, 
however, of the opinion that ‘‘circumstances do not permit the 
immediate introduction of old-age pension schemes in the cotton 
textile industry” in the Bombay province, and suggested that ‘‘the 
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system of paying retirement gratuities after about fifteen years’ 
qualifying service should be introduced in the cotton textile mills’’. 
It also recommended that the Government should make the pro- 
visions of the Provident Funds Act of 1925 applicable to workers’ 
provident funds wherever they existed. It will be noticed that these 
latter proposals are not based on social insurance principles. 

A few months after the publication of the reports of the pro- 
vincial committees just mentioned, the Labour Ministries again 
met, their Second Conference being held at New Delhi on 27 and 
28 January 1941. The question of health insurance again came up 
for consideration. This time, however, there was a change in the 
attitude of all the parties concerned. The workers’ representatives 
agreed to the payment of contributions by the workers. The em- 
ployers’ representatives supported the proposal and expressed their 
willingness to make contributions. The provincial Governments’ 
representatives recognised the need for the introduction of the 
proposed measure, and the Central Government took up the posi- 
tion that it was not necessary to postpone consideration of the 
question till after the war. The reservation was, however, made 
that no financial burden should be imposed either on the provincial 
Governments or on the Government of India as a result of giving 
effect to any scheme. The Conference agreed that ‘‘a preliminary 
actuarial examination should be made, and that after such examina- 
tion a scheme should be evolved involving contributions from the 
employers and the employees’. It was again suggested that the 
actuarial examination should be confined to a few specified indus- 
tries. The first step towards definite action was thus taken, although 
the decision that the State should not be called upon to contribute 
to a health insurance fund caused dissatisfaction among employers 
and workers and some pessimism in the general public. 

It was, however, subsequently recognised that an actuarial 
examination could not be undertaken until the necessary statistical 
data had been obtained. But such data could not be secured unless 
a health insurance scheme had already been in operation for some 
time. It was a vicious circle, which had to be broken at some point. 
The Government Actuary expressed the opinion that a scheme 
based on carefully prepared estimates had better be framed and 
put into operation. Accordingly, it was decided that an experi- 
mental scheme should be put into effect, ‘‘which would apply only 
to certain well-defined industries with a view partly to making a 
start and. partly to obtaining the statistical material by utilisation 
of which the scheme could be subsequently developed”’. 

Early in 1943 the Government of India appointed Professor 
B.P. Adarkar as an Officer on special duty to prepare a scheme of 
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health insurance for industrial workers. The Government has 
agreed to be the guarantor of the budgetary equilibrium of the 
proposed health insurance fund. It would, in the first instance, 
make up any budgetary deficit, which would be regarded as a loan 
to the fund and would be subsequently recovered by convenient 
instalments. The Adarkar plan of health insurance, if adopted, 
would be the first instalment of social insurance and mark a begin- 
ning in this branch of labour legislation. 


TOWARDS A DEVELOPED SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


From health insurance to a developed system of social security is, 
indeed, a far step. More was done to prepare the way for action 
in this respect during the single year 1943-44 than in the preceding 
decade and a half, as a result of the impact on India of social security 
planning abroad in recent years, which reflects a change that can 
only be described as revolutionary. The Department of Labour of 
the Government of India has undoubtedly been influenced by the 
developments in other countries. Moreover, the. war has had the 
effect of increasing the money incomes of employers and workers. 
The circumstances therefore favoured a more progressive outlook. 
When the Tripartite Labour Conference met for a second time in 
September 19431, the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Council, 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, himself emphasised the need for making 
adequate provision for the social security of industrial workers in 
India. He claimed for the workers ‘bread, a house, adequate 
clothing, education and good health and, above all, the right to 
walk with dignity on the world’s boulevards’. It was mainly on 
his initiative that the Conference unanimously passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

This Tripartite Labour Conference recommends that, with a view to pro- 
viding adequate material on which to plan a policy of social security for labour, 
the Central Government in co-operation with the Governments of the provinces 
of British India, Indian States, and the Chamber of Princes should immediately 
set up machinery to investigate questions of wages and earnings, employment and 
housing, and social conditions generally, and that as soon as possible after receipt 
of the required statistics and other data, the Central Government should appoint 
a mixed committee to formulate plans of social security. 


In pursuance of this resolution and in order that information 
bearing upon the various aspects of social security may be collected 
so as to enable a planning committee to be set up to draw up a 
programme of social security for labour in India, the Governor- 
General in Council appointed on 12 February 1944 a committee 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 494- 
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of enquiry, known as the Labour Investigation Committee. Mr. 
D. V. Rege, an Officer of the Indian Civil Service with experience 
of labour affairs, was appointed chairman of the Committee. Pro- 
fessor Adarkar, who as previously mentioned had been appointed 
on special duty to draw up a health insurance scheme, was in- 
cluded among the members, a step designed to ensure the necessary 
co-ordination between the proposed health insurance plan and any 
other schemes. Mr. S. R. Deshpande, an expert on labour statis- 
tics, and Dr. Ahmad Mukhtar, an expert on the economic aspects 
of labour problems, were also included in the Committee. Its terms 
of reference were: gS 

(a) To collect data relating inter alia to wages and earnings, employment, 
housing, and social conditions of labour, and in particular of industrial labour, 
In India; and 

(6) To investigate and report inter alia on the following matters: 


(i) the risks which bring about insecurity; 

(ii) the needs of labour, by various classes, to meet such risks; 
(iii) the methods most suitable for meeting such risks; and 
(iv) housing and factory conditions. 


The Committee recently completed a two-month tour of the 
country and has familiarised itself with conditions in different 
industrial centres. It has issued a comprehensive questionnaire, 


consisting of over a hundred questions touching on various aspects 
of social security. The manner in which the Committee has set 
about the task entrusted to it, the progressive outlook which charac- 
terises the Department of Labour at the present time, and the 
widespread interest in social security legislation among the general 
public justify the hope that a comprehensive plan for India will 
be drawn up in due course. 


Some Practical Difficulties 


The mere framing of a suitable scheme is, however, only the next 
step. For the goal will not be reached until the scheme is imple- 
mented. As has been seen above, the most considerable obstacle 
to implementation so far has been the unpreparedness on the part 
of the Central and provincial Governments to bear their share of 
financial responsibility in the matter. Every social insurance 
proposal has been shelved in the past mainly because of this factor. 
Unless the Governments are prepared to contribute to the common 
fund or give effect to social assistance plans entirely financed by 
them, little headway can be made in the future. The working of the 
existing Indian workmen’s compensation and maternity benefit 
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schemes, which are wholly financed by the employers, have served 
to demonstrate the great drawbacks of that system. Without the 
financial participation of the State, such a system provides the only 
practical basis for the establishment of social security, and its 
extension would be strongly resisted by the employers. 

It must be recognised, however, that the unwillingness of the 
Governments to take upon themselves the financial burden is due 
to their restricted financial resources. The provincial Governments 
are outspoken in their complaint of what they regard as the unfair 
allocation of sources of income and items of expenditure as between 
the Centre and the provinces under the present Government of 
India Act. It has, indeed, been a stock argument against the present 
public finance arrangements of the country that the provinces 
have been burdened with responsibility for nation-building activities 
of all kinds, involving considerable expenditure, while being pro- 
vided with inelastic sources of income (such as land revenue and 
excise), and that the Centre, on the other hand, has kept for it- 
self expanding sources of income (e.g., income tax) and inelastic 
heads of expenditure. This has been the reply of the provincial 
Governments to the long-standing indictment that they have per- 
sistently neglected social services. The Central Government for 
its part, is inclined to consider that since labour is the concern of 
the provinces, it should not be called upon to bear the expenditure 
entailed by social legislation; it has no regular surpluses or ‘‘wind- 
falls” on the strength of which it can take upon itself such recurring 
financial responsibility. 


The Need for Economic Development. 


The fact of the matter is that India is economically a very 
backward and undeveloped country, and social insurance and 
economic backwardness go ill together. It is only when the country 
sets out on the road of economic progress, when the national divi- 
dend begins to rise, and when the per capita income tends to increase 
that the State can expect to appropriate an increasing share of 
private wealth, in the shape of taxation, direct and indirect, in 
order to devote it to public purposes and to participate in financing 
social insurance plans. The success of social insurance in India 
hinges ultimately on the economic development of the country. 
Without economic planning, which is at present widely recognised 
to be indispensable for social advancement, it is hardly conceivable 
that India would be in a position to finance schemes for social 
security. But the application of a comprehensive plan for economic 
development in India will be no easy matter. There are political, 
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religious, social, psychological, and other difficulties in the way of 
carrying out an economic plan, not all of which are likely to be 
overcome in the near future. 

Even in the present circumstances, however, provided that the 
provincial and Central Governments show the necessary determina- 
tion and the schedule of priorities on the expenditure side is revised, 
the situation can be improved by a vigorous drive for economy 
without impairing administrative efficiency. Moreover, the in- 
troduction, if not of a comprehensive economic plan, at least of 
a few development schemes that would help to raise the standard 
of living of the people in some measure may be envisaged; and the 
larger and more numerous the schemes, the better the prospects 
for the establishment of social insurance. There can be little doubt 
that conditions will favour the introduction at least of health in- 
surance. But the further development of social insurance will need 
more active participation by the State. The mere guarantee of 
financial equilibrium on a loan basis, to which the authorities have 
agreed in regard to health insurance, would hardly be sufficient. 


The Problem of Personnel. 


Next only in importance to finance and economic development, 
is the problem of trained personnel. The operation of a social in- 
surance scheme would require a large staff of various grades, ranging 
from qualified persons, capable of framing schemes and directing 
them, to junior officers and clerks for the local units and sub- . 
offices operating in smaller industrial areas. Directors, labour 
experts, financial experts, actuaries, accountants, inspectors, can- 
vassers, lecturers, office assistants, architects, and many others 
would be needed. Social insurance planning is only a specialised 
branch of general economic planning, and the problem of trained 
personnel arises in the one case as in the other. Furthermore, if 
the social insurance system also took over responsibility for the 
necessary medical arrangements, thousands of doctors and nurses 
would be needed. There are at present only 42,000 doctors and 
4,500 nurses in India, but for a moderately satisfactory national 
health and medical service, of the kind outlined in the ‘“‘Bombay 
plan’, approximately 682,000 doctors and 1,367,000 nurses would 
be required; and their training would cost more than 3,000 million 
rupees. It is true that if health insurance were restricted to indus- 
trial workers covered by the Factories Act, the staff of doctors and 
nurses would not need to be so large, but it would still far exceed 
the present supply. There are, however, a very large number of 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 630. 
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educated young men and women in the country, who could be drawn 
on to build up the necessary staffs, and who, provided that reason- 
able prospects were offered, could be expected to take up the work. 


The Illiteracy of the Workers. 


Still another difficulty in the way of establishing a scheme of 
social insurance in India is the ignorance and illiteracy of the 
workers. It is, indeed, surprising to find that even though more 
than two decades have passed since the enactment of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and about a decade and a half since that 
of the first provincial Maternity Benefit Act, many workers are 
still wholly unaware of the existence of these measures and of their 
rights under them. In many cases no claims are made because the 
workers do not know that they are entitled to these benefits. The 
persistence of this state of affairs will be a serious obstacle to the 
effective operation of social insurance institutions. Whatever efforts. 
may be made to simplify the laws and regulations on the subject 
by means of unification and concentration, it would still be neces- 
sary for the workers to be acquainted with their rights, with the 
procedure for paying contributions and drawing benefits, and 
various other matters and formalities. The ignorance and illiteracy 
of the workers must inevitably greatly increase the task of can- 
vassers and lecturers, the officials who would be responsible for 
popularising social insurance. 

The workers are not only ignorant, but also ill organised or un- 
organised. Consequently it would be no easy matter: to ensure 
their effective representation on the directorates and managements 
of social insurance institutions, which should be tripartite in charac- 
ter. Trade unions in India are not sufficiently well organised in all 
parts of the country to enable labour to co-operate with and assist 
the promoters and officers of social insurance institutions with the 
necessary authority. Trade union organisation would need to be 
considerably extended and reinforced. 


These are some of the obstacles in the way of establishing 
social insurance institutions in India. The Governments’ unpre- 
paredness to bear their proper share of the financial burden and the 
economic backwardness of the country are among the most im- 
portant of them. The other difficulties are not as great and may 
be expected to be overcome in course of time. The future of social 
insurance in India may therefore, in the final analysis, be said to 
depend on the adoption of economic planning and on a reorienta- 
tion of the financial policy of the public authorities in respect of 
social welfare. 








Minimum Wage Fixing under the 
United States Fair Labor Standards Act 


The Working of the Industry Committees 
by 
Harry WEIss 


By 24 October 1944, seven years after the minimum wage provisions 
of the United States Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938: became effective, 
the minimum rate of wages for the workers covered by the Act* was to be 
raised to 40 cents an hour. Through this provision the Act thus set a 
programme to be carried out by the tripartite industry committees for 
whose establishment it provided. That programme has now been com- 
pleted; in fact, the committees even advanced the statutory deadline by 
nearly two years. The time has therefore come for a general appraisal 
of their work. The Office, which has previously published in the Review 
an account of the administration of the Act by the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor’, and has from 
time to time included further particulars in Industrial and Labour 
Information, accordingly welcomes the opportunity to present the 
following survey of the working of the industry committees.* 


INTRODUCTION 


i bron completion of the industry committee programme under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of the United States makes a 
review and evaluation of this technique for the establishment of 





1 For the text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1938, U.S.A. 1. For 
a summary of the Act as a whole, see First Annual Report of the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division for the Calendar Year 1939, or any recent American 
textbook on labour problems, e.g., Carroll R. DauGHerty: Labor Problems in 
American Industry, fifth edition Bran Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941). 

? Workers employed in interstate commerce or in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce. 

8 International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, pp. 614-640: ‘‘The 
Administration of the Fair Labor Standards Act’’, by Elmer e ANDREWS. 

‘ The author of the article is Director of the Economics Branch of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the U.S. Department of Labor, but 
such views as are expressed in it are, of course, his personal views. It is based on 
a longer, unpublished manuscript, in the preparation of which Philip ARNow 
collaborated. Alice MARTINSON assisted the writer in preparing the article. 
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minimum wages timely and appropriate. Through the action of 
71 industry committees the 40-cents-an-hour minimum wage floor 
has been established for approximately 21 million workers, estimated 
to be subject to the minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act.' Of these 21 million workers, about 1,600,000 were 
directly affected by industry committee recommendations.2 A 
substantial portion of the remainder were also affected as a result 
of indirect wage adjustments resulting from the establishment of a 
minimum wage. 

The tripartite industry committee device was provided for by 
Congress as a means of raising the minimum wage of 30 cents an 
hour, established on a statutory basis, to the 40-cent objective of the 
Act prior to the automatic effectiveness of the 40-cent rate on 24 
October 1945.* The universal minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
was achieved almost two years before the date it would have become 
effective automatically, and, for many industries, was established 
at a much earlier date. It is not the purpose of this article to evaluate 
the industry committee programme, but rather to give a factual 
summary of some features of industry committee activity which 
may be useful in considering some of the questions involved in an 
evaluation. 

It may be worth while, at the outset, to summarise briefly the 
essential provisions of the Act that outline the methods by which 
industry committees are utilised. The Act charges the Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Division, which it set up in the 
Department of Labor, with the responsibility of appointing a 
committee for each industry as soon as practicable—section 5(a)'; 
each committee is to be composed of representatives of employers, 
workers, and the public, in equal proportions, chosen with due 
regard to the geographical regions in which the industry is located— 
section 5(b).6 The Act describes the committee’s functions pri- 
marily in fact-finding terms. Its duty is to investigate conditions 
in the industry and to recommend to the Administrator the highest 
minimum wage (between 30 and 40 cents an hour) which it finds 
“will not substantially curtail employment’’—section 8(b). 

After the industry committee has made its recommendation and 





1 Lower rates are in effect for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands under a 
special amendment to the Act. This article does not deal with the rather special 
problems involved in establishing minimum wages under this amendment. 

2 See below, pp. 45-46, for a discussion of this estimate. 

3 The Act itself established a 25-cent minimum wage to go into effect on 24 
Oct. 1938, and provided for an automatic increase to 30 centson 24 Oct. 1939, 
and to 40 cents on 24 Oct. 1945. 

‘ All statutory references are to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (Pub- 


lic No. 718, 75th Congress). 
5 One of the public members is to be designated chairman by the Adminis- 


trator. 
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has filed its report with the Administrator, the latter is required to 
give notice to interested parties of a hearing at which they may 
testify in favour of or in opposition to the recommended wage. 
Through this public hearing, the Administrator determines whether 
the recommendation is made in accordance with the law and 
whether it is supported by the evidence presented at the hearing 
and will carry out the purposes of the Act. The Administrator's 
only authority is to approve or disapprove the recommendation. If 
he approves, a wage order is issued putting it into effect. If he dis- 
approves, he may appoint a new committee or refer the matter back 
to the same committee—section 8(d). The Act provides for an 
appeal against the Administrator’s wage order directly to the 
United States circuit court of appeals for the district in which the 
appellant resides or has his principal place of business or the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. The courts 
are given jurisdiction to affirm, set aside, or modify an order in 
whole or in part—section 10(a). 

It is important to appreciate the limited scope of the industry 
committees’ responsibilities under the Act. The final objective to 
be reached by the Act has already been determined by Congress. 
The sole question to be decided by the committee is to what extent, 
in the light of economic conditions in the industry at the time of 
the committee meeting, this objective can be reached without in- 
volving substantial curtailment of employment. Industry com- 
mittees do not have the responsibility of determining an adequate 
minimum wage, as provided for under most State minimum wage 
laws.'! The industry committees’ job amounts to a prognostication 
of the future effects of any permissible minimum wage rate, since 
such rate cannot be put into effect until several months after the 
committee recommendation is made. As part of its consideration 
of the basic problems regarding prospective curtailment of em- 
ployment, the committee must consider economic factors in deter- 
mining whether separate rates should be recommended for any 
segment of the industry. The Act forbids regional classifications 
based solely on regional considerations, but it authorises regional 
and other reasonable classifications if these are necessary to reach, for 
each classification, the highest minimum wage rate which will not 
substantially curtail employment in the classification and will not 
give a competitive advantage to any group in the industry. In 
determining whether such classifications should be made, the com- 
mittee shall consider, among other relevant factors: (1) competitive 
conditions as affected by transportation, living, and production 


1 Cf. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBorR, WomMEN’'s BuREAU, Bulletin 191: State 
Minimum Wage Laws and Orders, 1942: An Analysis. 
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costs; (2) the wages established for work of like or comparable 
character by collective bargaining agreements; and (3) the wages 
paid for work of like or comparable character by employers who 
voluntarily maintain minimum wage standards in the industry— 
section 8(c). No classification may be made, however, on the basis 
of age or sex. 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR COMMITTEE ACTION 


Selection of Industries 


The Fair Labor Standards Act does not contain instructions to 
the Administrator as to the order in which industry committees are 
to be appointed; the only injunction is to appoint them as soon as 
practicable for all industries within the scope of the Act—section 
5(a). It was obviously impossible, with the limitations of personnel 
and budget within which the Wage and Hour Division had to 
operate, to appoint committees immediately for all industries, and 
some principles to govern priorities had to be developed. One basic 
principle governing priorities during the early stages of the pro- 
gramme, as announced by the Administrator, was that committees 
would not be appointed immediately for those industries which had 
to make considerable adjustments in applying the 25 and 30-cent 
statutory minima.' It was felt that such industries should have a 
reasonable period of adjustment before being made subject to addi- 
tional increases in minimum rates. He pointed out also that no 
committee would be appointed immediately for industries in which 
the prevailing minimum rates were at least 40 cents an hour, even 
though scattered groups of workers received lower rates. It was 
felt that the energies of the Division could better be directed to 
areas where a substantial amount of wage raising could be achieved 
without too serious adjustments for the industries involved. It 
follows that during those early periods the Division concentrated 
on industries which employed a considerable number of workers 
paid between 25 and 40 cents but which did not have to make 
substantial adjustments to reach the statutory rate. 

A second factor which had some influence was the availability 
of the economic data required by the committees. The considerable 
time required for the collection of such data necessarily gave some 
element of priority to an industry for which data were readily 
available as against another industry which required a wage survey. 
Finally, the interest of labour and industry groups in the desirability 





1 Interim report to Congress of the Administrator for the period August 15 te 
December 31, 1938, III, pp. 3-5. 
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of establishing higher minimum wage standards was of some in- 
fluence.! 

Once committees were appointed pursuant to the above criteria, 
the necesssity for dealing with overlapping or closely related in- 
dustries, or competitive industries, helped to determine the selection 
of successive committees. Thus the appointment of the first com- 
mittee for the cotton, silk, and rayon textile industry led to the 
appointment of a committee for the wool textile industry. Like- 
wise, the appointment of a committee for the principal apparel 
industries was followed by a series of committees for such related 
industries as knitted outerwear, knitted underwear, hats, millinery, 
hosiery, and embroideries. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF COMMITTEES APPOINTED EACH YEAR 
AND TOTAL EMPLOYMENT INVOLVED 





Number of New Reconvened Total 
committees committees committees! employment?® 


1938 1,388,000 
1939 1,739,900 
1940 537,100 
1941 3,262,000 
1942 3,096,900 
1943 14,510,000 


Total 19 24,533,900 





























1 See p. 22, footnote 3. 

2 These figures should not be taken as representative of the Act’s coverage since they involve 
duplications in the case of reconvened committees. 

3 The lumber and timber products committee—it was primarily a reconvened committee 
although logging was added to its jurisdiction. The miscellaneous textile, leather, fur, straw 
and related products industries committee included several segments which had previously 
been covered in other industries, but it was essentially a new committee and so classified. 


Table I presents a summary of committee formation during 
each of the calendar years since the Act has been in effect. In terms 





1On the question of the appropriateness of giving weight to such requests, 
the following observation is pertinent: 

As for demand, pressures from both trade unions and trade associations 
play some part. But one cannot deplore this fact, nor is it in any sense pressure 
which is improper. Section 2 of the Act finds that low wage structures cause 
commerce to be used to spread and perpetuate poor labour conditions, con- 
stitute an unfair method of competition, and interfere with the orderly and 
fair marketing of goods in commerce. By the very terms of the statute, there- 
fore, trade unions as well as employers with high wage structures, have a 
stake in preserving such standards. The Industry Committee Branch may 
properly respond to such requests, since it is its duty, within the limits of 
the requirements of “‘regard to competitive conditions’, to assist in the pre- 
vention of the use of the channels of commerce to undermine higher wage 
standards. Further, as a practical matter, a wage order is more likely to 
issue promptly and successfully in an industry substantial segments of which 
will welcome such orders hereinafter (ATTORNEY GENERAL’S COMMITTEE 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE, Monograph No. 12: Administration of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, Washington, D.C., 1940, Vol. 1, 
p. 13—hereinafter referred to as the Monograph of the Attorney General's 
Committee). 
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of the number of committees appointed, the years 1941 and 1943 
constitute the heaviest period of activity, with 1942 not far behind. 
In terms of total employment involved in the industries affected, 
the calendar year 1943 outweighs all the other years together. The 
programme got under way with two committees appointed during 
the calendar year 1938, during which the Division was in existence 
for about four months. The 25-cent statutory rate did not go into 
effect until 24 October of that year. During 1938 and 1939 the 
programme was concentrated almost exclusively on the textile and 
apparel industries.! During 1940 there was a shift from apparel to 
a wide variety of other industries.” 

The heavy programme undertaken in 1941 was divided almost 
equally between the appointment of committees for new industries 
and of committees for industries for which minimum rates had 
already been set. The explanation for the emphasis on industries 
which had received committee action was the influence of wartime 
conditions, which enabled reconsideration of rates already estab- 
lished. This reconvening* programme was not inconsistent with the 
Administrator’s statement of priority since it included industries 
with a rather heavy concentration of wages under 40 cents an hour, 
while many of the industries which might have been chosen instead 
were high wage industries involving very few employees at under 
40 cents an hour, or low wage industries which had substantial 
adjustments to make as a result of the 30-cent statutory rate. 
During 1942 the programme of reconvening earlier committees was 
virtually completed‘, while the new committee programme began to 
extend to some of the low wage industries in the food processing field.® 

Beginning in January 1943, a new and accelerated programme 
was initiated through the medium of very broad definitions covering 
many industries as usually defined. The entire industry committee 
programme was thereby completed through 17 committees covering 
industries employing over 14 million workers. These committees 
dealt with two situations remaining under the programme: the low 
wage industries, such as fruit and vegetable packing, logging and 
lumber and timber products, poultry and dairy products, canning, 

1 The exception was a committee for the railroad carrier industries. 

? Leather, paper and pulp, converted paper products, luggage and leather 
goods, drugs, Bw he and toilet preparations, jewelry, portable lamps and shades, 
enamelled utensils, and embroideries. 

* The term ‘‘reconvening’’ or ‘‘reconvened’”’ committee is used to designate 
any subsequent committee for an industry. In all cases but one (seamless hosiery) 
these were actually new committees and given a new number. Strictly speak- 


ing, the term should be restricted to the single instance in which an old com- 
mittee was actually reconvened. 

4 Except for men’s and boys’ straw hats, which was included in committee 
No. 55 (miscellaneous textile, leather, fur, straw and related products), and 
lumber and timber products. 

* Grain products, sugar, and confectionery. 
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and cottonseed crushing; and the high wage industries employing 
relatively few workers under 40 cents an hour. The last committee 
was appointed on 28 September 1943 and met on 22 October, just 
two days before the fifth anniversary of the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


The Problem of Industry Definitions 


The above-mentioned monograph of the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Administrative Procedure stressed the importance 
of definition in the following paragraph: 

It is difficult to underestimate the importance of the definition, not only 
because from the definition must flow representative selection of industry com- 
mittee members, and perhaps the recommendations themselves, but also because 
the practical feasibility of the recommendation may at least in part rest upon 
the questions of the groups to which it applies. And finally, the sense and wisdom 
of the definition may make or break the ultimate success of the wage order.! 


The definitions adopted by the Wage and Hour Division have 
been subject to serious criticism by interested parties and also by 
more objective students.? Sometimes criticisms are based on a 
limited consideration of the problem; the obvious disadvantages of 
a particular approach are not weighed against the difficulties which 
would have resulted from any other approach. Nor is it always 
appreciated that, no matter how carefully a definition is drafted, the 
tremendous variety of industrial practices in the United States makes 
overlapping almost a certainty for some establishments. The most 
that can be hoped for is that overlapping is reduced to a minimum.* 

One of the important causes for the failure of the National 
Recovery Administration (N.R.A.)* was the lack of care and fore- 
sight in the framing of definitions, resulting in the application of a 
number of codes to single establishments and, frequently, to a single 
product in the establishment.’ This situation resulted primarily 
from the pressure of trade associations for separate codes for every 
segment of an industry which had an association. The desire for a 
separate code was based partly on the desire of each association to 

1 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 12-13. 

2 The most critical analysis of wage and hour definitions is contained in E. B. 
MITTELMAN: “Wage Determinations: The Evidence Before the Wage and Hour 
Division’, in Political Science Quarterly (New York), Vol. LVII, No. 4, 
Dec. 1942, pp. 564-597. 

* Cf. E. D. Gotptnc: ‘The Industry Committee Provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act”, in Yale Journal, Vol. 50, No. 7, May 1941, for a balanced evalua- 
tion of some of the difficulties involved in formulating industry definitions. 

‘ The general purpose of the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 was 
the establishment of codes of fair competition, to raise labour standards and to 
eliminate unfair trade practices. 


5 Cf. Leverett S. Lyon and others: The National Recovery Administration: 
% meee and Appraisal (Washington, D.C., Brookings Institution, 1935), 
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be recognised and to control the code for its group, and partly on the 
fact that the type of trade practice regulations proposed varied con- 
siderably from product to product within the same general industry 
group. The success of the Wage and Hour Division in avoiding the 
experience of the N.R.A. is strikingly brought out by the fact that 
through a total of about 55 industry definitions', coverage over an 
industrial field employing about 21 million workers was achieved; 
the N.R.A. required some 550 codes to cover approximately equi- 
valent employment. 

It was the policy of the Division to operate on the basis of rela- 
tively broad definitions.? In terms of scope, the Wage and Hour 
Division definitions may be classified into approximately three 
categories. There is, first of all, a group of definitions which were 
adopted on a relatively broad basis for closely related industries. 
It includes such definitions as those covering the cotton, rayon and 
silk textile industries, the apparel industry, the railroad carrier 
industry, the lumber and timber products industry, and the con- 
verted paper products industry. A second group of definitions, on 
a substantially narrower basis, resulted from the fact that they 
either represented clear-cut industrial groupings with no particular 
overlapping with other industrial groups or that they served to fill 
out relatively narrow industrial areas which did not fit within the 
framework of the previous broad definitions. Among the former, 
may be mentioned such industries as shoes, hosiery, luggage and 
leather goods, and jewelry; included in the latter category were the 
embroideries, portable lamp and shade, and button and buckle 
industries. 

A third category of industry definitions were extremely broad 
in character—each covering many census classifications. The 14 
definitions in this category included industries employing over 14 
million workers, compared with approximately 9 million workers 
covered by the other 57 committees. This type of definition was 
1 There were only 52 entirely new definitions (table I) but, in addition, several 


of <a for reconvened committees included segments not previously 
covered. 

2 First es Report of the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division, 
op. cit., p. 75. 

? A single definition for the metals, plastics, machinery, instruments, and 
allied industries (committee No. 53) covered approximately 7,500,000 workers. 
The others in this group, together with their committee numbers, were: fruit 
and vegetable packing and farm products assembly (62); wholesaling, warehous- 
ing, and other distribution (63); logging and lumber and timber a omg (64); 
communications, utilities, and miscellaneous transportation (69); bakery, bever- 
age and miscellaneous foods (65); metal ore, coal, petroleum, and natural gas 
extraction (66); finance, insurance, real estate, motion picture and miscellaneous 
industries (68); construction (67); stone, clay and glass and allied industries 
(59); meat, poultry and dairy products (61); chemicals, petroleum and coal 
neg (60); canned fruits and vegetables and related products (56); miscel- 
aneous textile, leather, fur, straw and related products industries (55). 
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adopted in the final year of the industry committee programme and 
was based on a desire to complete the programme as rapidly as 
possible.! The war conditions which permitted this rapid accelera- 
tion also permitted substantial departures from the normal type of 
industry definition without serious objections. ? 

The Wage and Hour Division industry committee definitions 
have been criticised, among other grounds, because of the lack of 
uniformity in approach.’ Such criticism, while perfectly valid with 
respect to any attempt to develop a permanent industrial classi- 
fication code, has only limited validity in evaluating the industry 
committee programme under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
only purpose of the definitions was to aid in reaching a universal 
40-cent minimum wage as rapidly as possible. Once this objective 
has been reached the definitions have no particular significance.‘ 


Size of the Industry Committees 


The decision as to the size of an industry committee is largely 
determined by the number of major industry branches encompassed 
within the definition and by the requirement of the Act that there 
shall be equal tripartite representation, with “‘due regard”’ for the | 
geographical regions in which the industry is located.® Where the 
definition is prepared on a narrow basis, the extent of geographical 
representation is the primary factor in dictating the size of the 
committee. In such cases the committees have tended to be com- 
paratively small. Where, on the other hand, the definition is a very 
broad one, such as the first “‘apparel’’ definition, the need for giving 
representation to the major segments which would be affected by 
the recommendation dictated the appointment of committees of 
substantial size. The number of labour and public members was 
usually determined by the required size of the employer repre- 
sentation. 

During the last year of the programme, however, problems con- 
nected with labour representation dictated, to some degree, the size 
of several committees. Most of the employer groups that were en- 
compassed by the definitions did not particularly care for repre- 
sentation, since the highest minimum rate which the committee 
could recommend was of no particular concern. While this attitude 





1 Fortunately, the Act permitted the grouping of industries—section 3(h). 

2 Some objections were raised against these definitions but they were relatively 
few and not strenuously pressed. None have been challenged in court. 

’ This criticism appears to be implicit in the article by E. B. Mitre_man, 
loc. cit., pp. 569-574. 

‘ There is some possibility that Wage and Hour Division definitions will be 
regarded as precedents for other purposes. The Division has attempted to make 
clear the limited purposes of industry definitions. 

5 See above, p. 18. The geographical requirement applies to each group. 
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was also shared by some trade unions, the division of the labour 
movement into three major factions necessitated representation 
from several groups, and the rivalries of competing unions made 
this representation seem important to each group.' The existence 
within the American Federation of Labor of numerous craft unions 
with jurisdiction subject to a definition sometimes required the 
expansion of a committee’s membership beyond a point which 
would otherwise have been adequate. 

Table II shows the size of the industry committees to have 
fluctuated from one committee of 6 members to the 48 members of 
the apparel committee. Close to half of the committees were made 
up of 15 or 18 members and all but ten ranged from 9 to 24 mem- 
bers. This wide variation raises the question of the optimum size 
for this type of committee.? Involved in the question is the policy 
of favouring broad definitions since, in general, the size of the com- 
mittee tends to increase with the scope of the definition. 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF COMMITTEES BY 
SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Size of committee Number of committees 
6 1 
9— 12 13 
15— 18 32 
21 — 24 16 
27 — 30 6 
33 — 36 2 
39 — 42 _— 
48 1 
Total 71 


Selection of Committee Members 


Since the decision as to the size of an industry committee takes 
into consideration the number of employer groups which should 
have representation, no serious additional problem is usually en- 
countered in the selection of particular persons to serve as em- 
ployer representatives. The Division has generally relied on the 
dominant trade associations and other employer groups for re- 





1In addition to the Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.1.0.) and the 
American Federation of Labor (A. F. of L.), District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers was involved in several industries. 

2 For a criticism of the size of the first seven committees under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, see Z. Clark DickINson: Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 
VI, No. 3, summer 1939, p. 356. The Attorney General's Committee observed 
that the Division ‘‘has tended to create committees which are too large for the 
most efficient functioning” (op. cit., p. 27). 
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commendations as to employer representation.! Where an industry 
has two or more rival associations, an effort is made to obtain 
agreement among them. The most serious criticism of employer 
selections has resulted from the belief of certain branches or geo- 
graphical segments of an industry that inadequate representation 
was given to them.? 

The difficulties in the choice of labour representatives have 
grown out of the existence of two or more unions claiming juris- 
diction in the same industry. These jurisdictional conflicts have 
not always been restricted to unions belonging to different general 
labour organisations. Representation was frequently sought even 
by unions representing skilled workers only and by unions repre- 
senting high wage branches of the industry, because of the very 
existence of jurisdictional conflict and the prestige factor involved. 
The Division has made as careful investigation as is possible of the 
claims of the various unions for representation, but union mem- 
bership data are not always easy to obtain.* 

In connection with appointments in unorganised industries, an 
interesting comparison may be made with the practice followed in 
Great Britain in the appointment of members to wage boards. In 
the United States representatives of organised labour were appoin- 
ted to all mainland industry committees even in industries where 
trade union organisation was very slight. Great Britain, in similar 
circumstances, frequently followed the practice of appointing un- 
organised employees.’ The theory behind the American policy was 
that a union representative from a general organisation of labour 
or from a union that has only slight membership in an industry is 
likely to be a more effective labour representative than a single 
unorganised worker from the industry involved.® 

In the selection of public members the Division has assumed 





1 Annual Report of the Wage and Hour Division, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1941, p. 4. 

2 The most serious objection on this score was raised by southern textile 
manufacturers against the representation afforded them on committee No. 1. 
This was carried to the Supreme Court. See E. D. GoLprnag, loc. cit., p. 1157, 
for a discussion of this problem; also p. 40 below, for a summary of the issues 
raised in the Opp Cotton Mills case. 

3 See Monograph of the Attorney General’s Committee, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 

*On the Puerto Rican industry committee, an official of the Insular Labor 
Department was appointed to represent the labour interest. E. D. GoLDING 
(loc. cit., p. 1179) also cites the appointment of a shop steward of the Stetson 
Company on the hat committee, but this individual was a union shop steward 
of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Union. 

5’ Of the 843 employee representatives selected up to July 1937 only 606 
were from the ranks of organised labour (cf. Dorothy Seis: British Wage Boards: 
eng in ‘rae Democracy, Washington, D.C., Brookings Institution, 

, p. 112). 

* This point of view is seriously questioned by E. D. GoLp1nc (loc. cit., pp. 

1157-1158); also by the Attorney General's Committee (oP. cit., p. 25, footnote 29.) 
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complete responsibility of appointment. To be sure, recommen- 
dations were obtained from many individuals, and a file of names 
was compiled from which selections could be made.! Table III 
presents a summary tabulation of the occupational backgrounds of 
the 218 individuals who served as public members on the 71 com- 
mittees set up under the industry committee programme. In the 
classification, some arbitrary decisions had to be made as to some 
individuals who had a background in a variety of fields. It will be 
noted that there were actually 438 committee assignments so that, 
on the average, each public member served on two committees. 


TABLE III. OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND OF 
PUBLIC MEMBERS 








Number of Number of Percentage of 
Background committee committee committee 
members assignments assignments 
Academic 
Professors of economics 81 204 46.6 
Professors of sociology 6 6 1.4 
Professors of political science 7 9 2.1 
Professors of law 18 46 10.5 
Other educators 28 49 11.2 


Non-academic 





Social workers 8 11 2.4 
Lawyers 18 24 5.5 
Business executives 13 16 3.7 
Editors and publishers 11 20 4.6 
Clergymen 8 8 1.7 
Consumer organisations 6 12 z.2 
Industrial organisations! 8 14 : 
Labour mediators 4 17 3.9 
Industrial counsellors 2 2 0.5 

Total 218 438 100.0 




















1 Includes engineers, chemists, and representatives of farm organisations. 


The heavy emphasis on personnel with academic backgrounds, 
particularly in the field of economics, is the outstanding feature of 
the table.2 The emphasis on economists was based on the nature of 
the committees’ function: the determination of the highest mini- 
mum wage which would not substantially curtail employment. It 
may be argued, of course, that individuals from business fields with 
practical experience would be equally good, if not better than the 
academic economists in the determination of this question. This 





1E. D. GoxpinG (loc. cit., p. 1158) stresses reliance on the National Con- 
sumers League. This was true only during the early stage of the programme 
before the Division had built up a file of possible members. 

2 Many of the public members who are classified as academic in background 
had considerable experience in labour mediation work or in other labour relation 
activities. 
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raises an extremely difficult point on which individual views are 
bound to differ.. It may be noted that among the individuals 
serving on industry committees were men of outstanding business 
experience. 


Tue INDUSTRY COMMITTEES IN ACTION 


Furnishing Information to the Committees 


The Act requires the Administrator to submit to the industry 
committee from time to time such data as he may have available 
on the matters referred to it—section 5(d). In order to permit 
industry committees to function immediately upon being con- 
vened, the Division, at the outset, adopted the practice of pre- 
paring economic reports in advance of the first committee meeting. 
Since the committees were authorised to call upon the Adminis- 
trator for data, it seemed the better part of wisdom to anticipate 
their needs, in so far as possible, in order to avoid the necessity for 
adjournment while the required data were being collected. This 
procedure may have been defective in not permitting committees 
to participate in the decision as to the type of material they wished 
to have collected.2 They could, of course, request additional in- 
formation, but the time required for such collection was substantial 
and practically all the committees proceeded to make their analyses 
and recommendations without asking for additional information. 

The early economic reports submitted to the industry com- 
mittees were quite voluminous in character. They included a great 
deal of material only indirectly related to the problem before the 
committee. The justification for such voluminous reports was that 
the material was readily available from the Census and other 
standard sources and that the public members, at least, should have 
this information in order to obtain an adequate background to the 
industry under consideration. Aside from the question of bulk, the 
early reports were criticised most frequently because of their 
failure to contain adequate information on cost of production, 
transportation costs, and cost of living, and measures of the indirect 
effects of minimum wage action.’ The information on geographical 





1 Z. Clark DickInson (loc. cit., p. 356) states: ‘‘The Administration has made 
a sincere and able effort to select public members on the basis of merit, but merit 
for this rather novel function is an elusive factor.” 

2? The Monograph of the Attorney General’s Committee urges the desirability 
of using advisory panels (presumably before the committee is organised) to 
assist the Division in determining the type of information to be obtained and to 
assist in obtaining such information (op. cit., pp. 28-29). 

3 The most severe criticism of these reports is to be found in E. B. M1TTELMAN, 
loc. cit. The assumptions regarding the Administrator’s responsibilities under 
the Act which underlie much of this criticism are open to serious question. E. D. 
Go.p1nG (loc. cit.) also questions the adequacy of the data presented to the 
industry committees. 
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differences in the cost of living presented to the industry committees 
was frequently criticised as inadequate.. Many employer repre- 
sentatives regarded the failure to furnish measurements of the 
indirect effects of particular minima as a serious omission on the part 
of the Administrator’s staff. They felt that this absence of infor- 
mation minimised the costliness of various minimum wage proposals 
and that it led to higher recommendations than would otherwise 
have been justified. The Division economists argued that there 
was no known method by which the indirect effects could be 
measured in advance since numerous factors were involved in deter- 
mining the indirect effects of any particular minimum.? 

During the later stages of the industry committee programme, 
particularly during the last year, the size and content of the eco- 
nomic reports presented to the committees changed markedly. 
They were much less voluminous in character than the earlier 
reports. Perhaps the most significant difference was that they did 
not provide the detailed wage distribution data which were pre- 
sented to the earlier committees. Some dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed in committee meetings on the lack of data showing the 
extent of wages below 40 cents an hour, but the committees, never- 
theless, proceeded to make their recommendations without re- 
questing the Administrator to obtain such data. 


Procedures Followed by Industry Committees 


When an industry committee met for the first time, its proceed- 
ings usually were initiated by a brief statement from the Admini- 
strator, followed by a brief summary of the functions of the com- 
mittee from the legal adviser assigned to it. The next step was to 
have a presentation by the economic adviser to the committee and 
by any other Government witnesses whom the Administrator had 
asked to appear.* 

What the committee did in the way of further investigation 
depended on the wishes of its members.’ Most committees pro- 
ceeded by listening to testimony from outside parties who wished 





1 Cf. E. D. Gotpine, loc. cit., pp. 1167-1171. See also E. B. MITTELMAN, 
loc. cit., pp. 584-594. 

? All the more recent reports of the Economics Branch point to the impossi- 
bility of estimating the effects of wage orders. 

* The decision not to obtain detailed wage data was an important factor in 
the completion of the accelerated programme of 1943. 

‘ The other Government witnesses were usually representatives of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ Cost of Living Division and of its Wage Analysis Division. 

‘ The regulations governing industry committee procedure permit the com- 
mittee to appoint subcommittees, hold hearings or call on the Administrator 
to furnish additional information. The committee is also given subpoena powers. 
See sections 511.2, 511.10, 511.11, and 511.13 of ‘‘Regulations Applicable to 
Industry Committees”, Code of Federal Regulations, Ch. V, Title 29. 
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to appear before the committee.! Sometimes this testimony con- 
sumed considerable periods of time. There is the instance of the 
railroad committee, for example, which held 19 sessions of public 
hearings. On the other hand, the reconvened wool committee voted 
a 40-cent minimum wage recommendation after one 40-minute 
session. The testimony at industry committee hearings was pre- 
sented, in the main, by trade associations and trade union repre- 
sentatives, although individual employers commonly appeared. 
The testimony ranged from concise statements of recommenda- 
tions or pleas for special treatment for a particular branch to 
elaborate statistical data and argument regarding the industry or 
a particular branch of it. Several of the early committees appointed 
subcommittees to consider special problems suitable for separate 
analysis, such as overlapping with an industry not covered by the 
committee’s definition. Subcommittees have not been commonly 
used, however. 

The number of days which a committee spent in session may, 
perhaps, be considered a rough guide as to the relative amount of 
time devoted to a factual investigation. Table IV gives a frequency 
distribution of the number of days spent by each group of 15 com- 
mittees in consecutive order. This table shows a sharp trend to- 
wards one-day sessions, which characterised practically all the com- 
mittees that met during the last two years of the programme. 

















TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY COMMITTEES BY 

NUMBER OF DAYS IN SESSION 

Committees! 
Number of days 

First 15 16— 29 30 — 44 45 — 59 60 —71 
1 — 4 7 13 il 
2—5 11 11 7 2 — 
6— 10 1 — 1 —_ — 
Over 10 3 _ _— — — 




































1 These do not correspond to the technical numbers of the committees but are grouped in con- 
secutive order of appointment. 


Bases for Committee Recommendations 


The questions discussed by the industry committees in the pro- 
cess of arriving at minimum wage recommendations are quite 
numerous and by no means uniform from committee to committee. 
The basic question is set out in the law itself: the determination of 





1 The Monograph of the Attorney General's Committee doubts the desirability 
of am hearings by committees except under special circumstances (op. cit., 
p. 35). 
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the highest minimum wage up to 40 cents an hour which will not result 
in substantial curtailment of employment. In determining whether 
employment will be curtailed at all, the most important factual 
issue which the committees were concerned with was the impact of 
the minimum wage under consideration on labour and total costs of 
production and the effect of such impact on demand and profits. 
The economic material presented to the committees generally in- 
cluded a careful estimate of the number of workers receiving less 
than any possible minimum wage between 30 and 40 cents an hour.! 
From these data, it was possible to estimate the increase in payroll 
required to bring all these workers up to the 40 cents an hour 
minimum or to any other figure under consideration. 

The economic reports did not attempt, however, to estimate 
the wage bill increases which would indirectly be required for 
workers who were being paid more than the minimum wage rate 
under consideration. This failure often resulted in considerable 
dispute among the committee members. Economic reports were 
subject to serious criticism on the ground that they did not reflect 
the full incidence of minimum wage action, and it was frequently 
contended that all the workers earning more than the minimum 
would have to be given an increase equivalent to those earning less 
than the proposed minimum. The Division’s economists contended 
that it was not possible to estimate the amount of upward readjust- 
ment which would be called for by the application of a new mini- 
mum wage. It was conceded that some upward adjustment would 
probably occur, but it was not possible to estimate the extent be- 
cause of the numerous factors involved.? 

Even when agreement could be reached on the probable extent 
of wage bill increase required by minimum wage action, there was 
difference of opinion as to the effect of such a wage bill increase on 
the profitability of the industry and hence on its capacity to main- 
tain employment. This involved discussion of such questions as 
elasticity of demand and the possibility of absorbing the cost 
increase by changes in styling, more efficient methods of production, 
or other economies. This discussion included not merely an analysis 
of current facts but also judgments as to future developments. 

There was considerable difference of opinion as to the meaning 
of the word “substantial” in connection with possible curtailment 





1 Except for most of the reports during the last year. 

2 Among the factors regarded as important were: (1) the nature of the wage 
distribution in each establishment; (2) the occupational or social cohesion of 
the workers; (3) the methods of wage payment (whether piece or time rates); 
(4) the normal bargaining power of each of the parties; and (5) general business 
= affecting the ability of each employer to accede to further wage de- 
mands. 
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of employment. Some committees accepted the probable closing of 
a few marginal plants as an event which the Act contemplated, and 
were not too much concerned about this possibility. Other com- 
mittees were concerned lest their recommendation affect the life of 
a single firm or a small group of firms." 

There was a sharp difference in the treatment accorded to 
various economic factors by the committees which met during the 
first two years of the programme and those which met during the 
last three years. The committees that met in 1939 and even in 1940 
made their recommendations at the time of rather limited and un- 
certain prosperity. By 1941, when the effect of tremendous govern- 
mental spending showed itself, the committees began to take a 
more optimistic view of the situation and recommended minima 
involving substantial increases in the wage bill. As time went on, 
the defence programme became a war programme and as its effects 
on wage levels generally became quite marked, the committees paid 
less and less attention to a precise analysis of economic data and 
based their conclusions more on the general economic conditions 
resulting from the war. This was true even in several industries 
which paid a substantial number of their workers below 40 cents an 
hour. Some of the committees which met towards the end of the 
committee programme did not hesitate to vote a substantial in- 
crease in wages with far less concern than earlier committees had 
paid to relatively insubstantial increases. There were a number of 
marked exceptions, however, and substantial opposition to the 
adoption of a 40-cent minimum was shown in several of the last 
committees.? 


Consideration of Geographical and Other Differentials 


Not a single one of the wage orders issued under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act provides for differentials on a geographical or on a 
population basis or on the basis of age or sex. This may seem parti- 
cularly surprising in view of the wide disparity in wage rates in 
various parts of the country and in view of the frequency with which 
such differentials were adopted during the N.R.A. period. Failure 
to provide differentials is explainable for the most part by the pro- 
visions of the Act itself. The provision for a universal minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour on 24 October 1945 meant that the creation 





1E. D. Go.pinc (loc. cit., ps 1174) discusses this issue and appears to assume 
that the Administrator, by approving a variety of committee recommendations, 
has accepted a number of conflicting interpretations of the meaning of ‘‘sub- 
stantial”. It may be, however, that it was not necessary to make a determina- 
tion of this question in approving the committee recommendation. 
This was particularly true in the stone, clay and glass committee and the 
committee for the communications, utilities, and miscellaneous transportation 
industries. 
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of a differential through wage orders would be but a temporary 
expedient. Moreover, the Act forbids the establishment of differ- 
entials based on age or sex and permits geographical differentials 
only if found justified by differences in cost of living, production 
costs, transportation costs, or similar economic factors, and, 
moreover, only if such differentials are necessary to establish the 
highest rate for each classification. The question of geographical 
differentials was discussed at some length by the textile and apparel 
committees and also by those for the clay products, lumber, hat, 
millinery, knitted outerwear, and trucking industries. In none of 
these committees, however, could it be said that the geographical 
differential issue was the major question which concerned the com- 
mittee. To a certain extent, at least, this resulted from the fact 
that information on differentials in living, transportation, and 
production costs failed to offer clear-cut justification for geograph- 
ical differentials.! 

The information available to the committees on differences in 
the cost of living was based primarily on a current pricing of the 
budget developed in the 1935 Works Progress Administration 
(W.P.A.) study of intercity differences in cost of living. Because 
the W.P.A. study did not include small cities, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics supplemented that study by a similar study for 
ten small northern and southern cities with populations ranging 
from 10,000 to 19,000. The combined study showed, on the average, 
that the cost of the maintenance budget compiled by the W.P.A. 
was about 4 per cent. less in the South than in the North. The 
study also showed greater variations existing among cities in the 
South than between the North and South. There appeared to be 
no clear-cut geographical pattern which could be used as a basis for 
a geographical differential on the basis of the cost of living. 

The early studies of transportation costs also showed an ex- 
tremely complex problem in any attempt to base wage differentials 
on differences in such costs. In the textile industry, for example, 
the data tended to show that the South suffered some disadvantage 
in railway freight rates to the eastern consuming centres. On the 
other hand, the South enjoyed a slight advantage in freight rates 
to the Middle West, an important market for textiles. Moreover, 
the northern mills appeared to suffer a slight disadvantage in the 
finishing of southern grey goods, on which freight was paid, and 





1E. D. GoLpinG (loc. cit., pp. 1169-1175) discusses the issue of differentials 
at some length and appears to be critical of the Administrator’s interpretations 
of the Act on this question. 

2 WorKs PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, Research Monograph XII: Intercity 
Differences in Cost of Living in March 1935, 59 Cities, by Margaret L. STECKER 
(Washington, D.C., 1937). 
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which then went into competition with grey goods which were 
finished in the South. All in all, it was hard to determine the net 
result of these various advantages and disadvantages. Even if a 
slight disadvantage remained for the South, it was hardly of such 
magnitude as to justify a differential in minimum wages.' 

The analysis of freight rates in other industries revealed an 
equally complicated situation, with the freight rate factor rather 
insignificant in many cases. Where the factor was important— 
where freight charges were large in relation to the value of the 
commodities transported—the data generally showed that each 
region had disadvantages as well as advantages if the analysis was 
made from the standpoint of raw materials as well as of finished 
goods. As a result, the transportation cost factor became less and 
less significant in committee discussions. 

Production cost data, generally speaking, are in the realm of 
confidential business secrets concerning which it is almost im- 
possible to obtain reliable information.? It was found that the data 
available from Census sources were inadequate to form a basis for 
formulating a judgment on geographical differences. Some of the 
earlier committees spent a great deal of time in discussing differ- 
ences in the efficiency of labour forces. There were very few reliable 
data to enlighten these discussions, however, and none of the com- 
mittees was convinced of the need for differentials on this ground. 

The other factors mentioned in the Act as a basis for differentials 
have been even less significant than those already discussed. These 
other factors are not susceptible to a clear-cut interpretation which 
would be useful in considering minimum wage differentials. Collec- 
tive labour agreements do not commonly establish wage brackets in 
the 30 to 40-cent range and, where found, are likely to be the result 
of lack of adequate bargaining strength in the low wage areas. The 
wage paid by employers who voluntarily maintain minimum wage 
standards is a standard even less susceptible of use, since no criteria 
are offered in the Act to define minimum wage standards. 

Thus the factors which were expected to result in geographical 
classifications did not prove effective at all. The few wage classi- 
fications which were established were not based on these factors but 
rather on the statutory injunction to provide classifications wherever 
necessary to achieve the highest minimum wage recommendation 
for each segment of an industry. The first railroad committee, for 
example, voted for a 3-cent differential in favour of short-line rail- 





1 See Opp Cotton Mills v. Administrator, 311 U.S. 631, for a detailed discussion 
of this and other issues bearing on the differential question in the textile industry. 
2 Cf. E. B. Mitretman, loc. cit., for a view that such information could and 
should have been obtained by the Administrator. 
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roads.' Similarly, the first hosiery committee found the existence 
of substantial difference in wages paid between the full-fashioned 
and seamless branches. If the committee had to restrict itself to a 
single rate for the industry as a whole, it would probably not have 
recommended a rate much higher than 321% cents; hence the com- 
mittee recommended a 40-cent rate for the full-fashioned branch, 
and a 32)4-cent rate for the seamless branch. These same con- 
siderations applied to the various differentials voted by the first 
apparel committee and the converted paper products, carpet and 
rug, and hat committees. 


Analysis of Committee Votes 


The end result of the industry committee deliberation is a 
minimum wage recommendation adopted by a vote of the com- 
mittee. Under the law a majority vote of the entire committee is 
all that is required for approval, but it is very uncommon to find 
the voting sharply divided. In view of the conflicting interests in- 
volved it is quite surprising to find unanimous recommendations 
as frequently as they have occurred. Of the 114 wage rates recom- 
mended by the 71 industry committees appointed by the Admin- 
istrator?, 73 were unanimously approved by those voting (table V), 
although it must be added that in 6 of these cases one or more of 
the employer representatives refrained from voting.’ It should also 
be noted that unanimous recommendation does not always mean 
lack of differences among the committee members; occasionally, a 
unanimous vote was obtained in a spirit of good sportsmanship 
after a minority had discovered by preliminary votes that it had 
no chance of changing the decision. Nevertheless, the very willing- 
ness of the minority to record themselves in favour of the majority 
vote indicates pretty strongly that the majority recommendation 
was not seriously adverse to their interests. In view of the relative 
ease of obtaining the 40-cent minimum wage recommendation 
during the last two years of the programme, one might expect that 
the percentage of unanimous votes would have been very much 
greater during this latter period. Actually, it is to be noted that 





1 Defined in substance as a railroad carrier subject to Part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and having an annual operating revenue of less than $1 million 
(see Code of Federal Regulations, Ch. V, Title 29, Part 591). 

2? Where committees established classifications, the vote on each classifica- 
tion was considered separately. 

* The number who refrained from voting in each instance is: hats, 1; boots 
and shoes, 1; tobacco, 1; sugar, 2; cooking and heating appliances, 1; lumber 
and timber, 3. 

‘For example, the first vote of the luggage and leather goods committee 
was 12 to 6, with the labour members dissenting; but the latter changed their votes 
to make it unanimous after the committee agreed to recommend the reconvening 
of a new committee after six months. 
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the votes of the first 15 committees showed 72 per cent. unanimity, 
while the percentage for the last 11 committees was only 55 per cent. 


TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF VOTES OF INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 

















Total no. Votes in opposition to committee recommendations 

of recom- No. of 
Committees | menda- a Employers? Labour Public? 

tions 

voted on! votes | All |Maj.|Min.} All |Maj.|Min.| All | Maj.|Min. 
First 15¢ 54 39 3 2 4 3});— 1;—;—]| 4 
16-29 17 7 2 1 5 1)—]-—lo—l 1 
30 — 44 17 9 5$i— 3),—-)i—-—il—l—l— 3 
45 — 595 15 2 |—|—| 3}/—/—/|—/|—/|-—|— 
60-71 11 6 1 2 2,—-)ecrlorlolo dl 

Total 114 73 11 5 | 17 4|;— 1j—|— 8 












































1 Includes divisions within industry committee definitions that were voted upon separately. 
2 In 6 cases employer representatives refrained from voting. 

3 Public members declined to vote in four instances. 

4 Includes industry committee 1A. 

5 Includes reconvened industry committee 21. 


In addition to 73 unanimous votes, a majority of employer votes 
were cast in 25 votes, making a total of 98 out of the 114 recom- 
mendations in which at least a majority of employers supported 
the wage increase recommended by the committee. At least a 
majority of the labour members were recorded in favour of the com- 
mittee vote in all but 4 recommendations, and there was not a 
single instance in which a majority of the public members did not 
vote for the committee recommendation.! 

Employer dissents were involved in 33 of the 41 instances in 
which a minority vote was recorded; labour members were recorded 
in only 5; while public members were represented in 8. In a slight 
majority of the employer dissents, the dissenting votes were cast 
by a minority of the employer group and unanimous disapproval 
was expressed only in 11 votes.2 Labour members dissented una- 
nimously in 4 of the 5 instances in which they participated in 
minority votes.* 

The basis for most of the employer dissents was simply that the 
recommended rate was too high. In a large proportion of cases, the 





1A minority of the public members were represented among the dissenting 
votes in the following committees: textiles; pulp and primary paper; converted 
paper products (2 classifications); wood furniture; property motor carriers; and 
cigars. 

2 Wool; pulp and primary paper; enamelled utensils; drug, medicine and 
toilet preparations; passenger motor carriers; property motor carriers; communi- 
cations, utilities and miscellaneous transportation. 

* The entire labour group voted against the committee recommendation in 
the railroad carrier (both classifications), converted paper products, and clay 
products committees. A minority of the labour group dissented against the re- 
commendation of the carpet and rug committee. 
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opposition was restricted to southern representatives who felt that 
the industries in that region would find it difficult if not impossible 
to adjust to the proposed rise in wages. Other reasons for opposing 
the majority recommendation were dissatisfaction with industry 
definitions and the belief that an insufficient amount of testimony 
had been offered. 

In very few committees could it be said that the voting was 
close. The textile committee recommendation, which was carried 
to the Supreme Court, was passed by a 13 to 6 vote. One of the 
closest votes took place in the pulp and paper committee, in which 
8 of the 18 members voted against a 40-cent minimum. The rail- 
road committee voted for a 33-cent rate for the short line roads by 
a 7 to 5 vote. The committee for the trucking industry was split 
11 to 7 in its recommendation on a 40-cent minimum. The con- 
verted paper products committee carried one of the recommenda- 
tions with a 16 to 11 vote. The closest vote occurred in the cigar 
industry committee, which recommended a 35-cent rate for the 
leaf processing branch by an 8 to 7 vote. 


Post-CoMMITTEE PROCEDURE 
The Administrator's Hearing and Decision 


Once the industry committee has submitted its report, the Act 
requires the Administrator to determine, through the process of 
public hearing, whether the committee’s recommendation shall be 
approved. The Administrator is not permitted to modify the re- 
commendation but merely to approve or disapprove it. If he 
approves the recommendation, he issues a wage order putting it 
into effect. In the event of disapproval, he may refer the question 
back to the committee which made the recommendation or he may 
appoint a new committee to consider the problem. With relatively 
few exceptions, the hearings have been presided over by a repre- 
sentative of the Administrator. Because the hearing had been inter- 
preted to be a quasi-judicial proceeding', an opportunity was pro- 
vided for the filing of briefs by interested parties at the close of the 
hearing, and, at the request of interested parties, provision was 





1 The Division has sometimes been criticised for regarding the Administrator’s 
hearing as a quasi-judicial proceeding rather than quasi-legislative in character. 
The Monograph of the Attorney General’s Committee appears to interpret the 
proceedings as essentially legislative in character but with — elements 
superim as a result of certain statutory provisions. This report was written 
before the Supreme Court decision in the Opp case (312 U.S. 126, 1941) which 
appears to have accepted the Division’s view on the question. Frederick F. 
BLACHLY and Miriam E. OATMAN (Federal Regulatory Action and Control, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Brookings Institution, 1940, pp. 63-64) argue that the Adminis- 
trator’s responsibility is essentially legislative in character but with certain, 
and apparently unfortunate, judicial characteristics imposed by the statute. 
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made for oral argument before the Administrator. This was re- 
stricted, however, to questions of law and new factual material could 
not be introduced. Following oral argument, the Administrator 
studies the record of the hearing and then issues his findings in 
support of his decision.! During the early years of the Act, a number 
of the public hearings were lengthy affairs. During the more recent 
periods they have been very brief, seldom consuming more than a 
few hours. The fundamental reason for the shortening of hearing 
time has been the lack of substantial opposition to the recent in- 
dustry committee recommendations. 

In only two instances has the Administrator rejected an industry 
committee recommendation.? The single instance of a complete 
rejection was in the case of the jewelry committee, which had re- 
commended a 40-cent minimum for the ‘“‘precious jewelry’’ branch 
of the industry and 35 cents for the non-precious branch. The com- 
mittee’s definitions of the two classifications were found by the 
Administrator to be too confusing, however, and he rejected the 
recommendation and appointed a new committee to consider the 
matter. By the time the new committee met, business conditions 
had improved to such an extent that the committee felt that the 
entire industry could absorb a 40-cent rate and recommended 
accordingly. 

The second rejection concerned two of the 28 classifications 
recommended by the first apparel committee, both applicable to 
segments of the embroideries industry. The recommendation pro- 
vided a rate of 32% cents for one tranch and of 40 cents for the 
other. The Administrator disapproved these recommendations 
because of the substantial overlapping in the two branches, and 
appointed a separate industry committee for the embroideries 
industry as a whole. The new committee subsequently recom- 
mended a single rate of 37% cents. 


Court Review 


The Administrator’s wage order may be reviewed on appeal 
made by any interested person directly to the United States 
circuit court of appeals for the district in which he resides or to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. These 
courts are given jurisdiction to affirm, modify, or set aside an order 
in whole or in part. The court is limited to questions of law, how- 





1 The Administrator's findings, which are made generally available, were 
characterised by the Monograph of the Attorney General’s Committee as “a 
thorough, complete, and closely reasoned opinion’”’ (op. cit., p. 98). 
? A third rejection involved a Puerto Rican industry committee. 
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ever, and the Administrator’s findings of facts are binding on the 
court if supported by substantial evidence. Moreover, the plaintiff 
may not advance an argument or objection which has not been pre- 
sented to the Administrator, unless there were ‘‘reasonable grounds 
for failure to do so’’, in which case the court may order the Admin- 
istrator to take additional evidence, and the Administrator may 
modify his findings on the basis of this evidence and so notify the 
court—section 10 (a). During the period of litigation, court action 
cannot be utilised to forestall the effectiveness of the wage order 
except as to complainants who post sufficient bond to pay the 
affected employees the difference between the actual wages paid 
and the minimum to be paid in the event that the wage order is 
affirmed—section 10 (bd). 

Through the process of four court cases, one of which was 
decided by the United States Supreme Court, a number of basic 
questions concerning the industry committee programme have been 
settled by the courts. The major constitutional issue, concerning 
the power of Congress to delegate wage fixing powers to the Admin- 
istrator and to the industry committees, was decided in the affirm- 
ative, in the single case which reached the Supreme Court.! 

The Supreme Court also sustained the lack of a requirement 
that committees hold formal meetings of a quasi-judicial nature, 
on the ground that the constitutional requirement of ‘‘due process” 
was satisfied by the one formal hearing before the Administrator. 
The Court also held that the Act’s provision calling for due regard 
to the geographical regions in which the industry is carried on in the 
appointment of committee members did not constitute a require- 
ment for ‘‘a mathematical, geographical proportionment of the 
committees’ and that it involved discretion on the part of the 
Administrator. The appointment of national union officials to 
represent regions of the country which were predominantly un- 
organised was also sustained, as was the right of the Administrator 
to change an industry definition before the final vote of the com- 
mittee on its recommendation. 

In three cases decided by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, a number of other legal questions of 
significance to the industry committee programme were decided 
favourably to the Administrator’s views.? It is a significant fact 
that not a single wage order has been successfully challenged in the 
courts. 





1 Opp Cotton Mills v. Administrator, 312 U.S. 126 (1941). 
2 Southern Garment Manufacturers Inc. et al. v. Fleming, 122 F. 2d, 622 (1941); 
Andree and Seedman, Inc. v. Administrator, 122 F. 2d, 634 (1941); National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers et al. v. Administrator, 122 F. 2d, 617 (1941). 
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Some Factors BEARING ON EVALUATION 


Collective Bargaining v. Fact Finding 


Despite the fact-finding character of the industry committees’ 
function as outlined in the Act, the industry committee procedure 
is frequently representec as essentially a bargaining process.' It 
would be futile to contend that there are not elements of the bar- 
gaining process in the committee sessions. There are certain factors 
in the situation, however, which clearly modify the process in the 
direction of a fact-finding determination. First of all, the provisions 
of the statute itself make it necessary for both employer and labour 
members to develop their arguments along the lines outlined in the 
statute and to present factual material to sustain those arguments. 
More important, perhaps, is the presence of the public members on 
the committee. Since public members generally take their re- 
sponsibilities seriously, they tend to shape the enquiry along fact- 
finding lines in an attempt to adduce facts which have a bearing on 
the requirements of the Act. By appropriate questioning and by 
emphasis on the statutory requirements, these public members 
usually direct the attention of the committee to the fact-finding 
responsibilities involved. A third factor in the situation is the know- 
ledge of the committee members that their recommendation will be 
scrutinised at a public hearing and that it will have to be supported 
at the public hearing by factual evidence. The influence of these 
factors, together with the recognition on the part of many labour 
and industry members that they are serving as Government em- 
ployees as well as representatives of interested groups, have clearly 
modified any inclination to proceed on a purely bargaining basis. 

It may also be questioned whether collective bargaining is in- 
compatible with fact finding.? If it were possible to arrive at a 
scientific determination of the highest minimum wage which will 
not substantially. curtail employment, one might question the 
necessity of having labour and industry members deal with such a 
function.* If it may be assumed that such problems cannot be 

1 See, for example, Boris SHisHKIN: “‘Wage-Hour Law Administration from 
Labor’s Viewpoint”, in American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 2, 
June 1939, pp. 68-69; Monograph of Attorney General's Committee, op. cit., 
pp. 39-41; E. D. GoLpING, loc. cit., p. 1177. 

* Cf. E. D. Gotpine, loc. cit., pp. 1177-1179, and the Monograph of the At- 
torney General’s Committee, for interesting discussions of this issue. 

* E. B. MITTELMAN (loc. cit.) not only assumes that wage determinations can 
be made on a scientific basis but contends that such was the congressional inten- 
tion under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Another writer doubts the capacity 
of industry committees “to bring forth socially desirable minimum wage re- 
commendations” because even professional economists have not been able to 
solve the questions involved in such determinations (Walter E. Bovgs, Jr.: 


“Some Aspects of the Fair Labor Standards Act”’, in Southern Economic Journal 
Vol. VI, No. 4, Apr. 1940, p. 500). 
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determined on a scientific basis, it would seem that, in the absence 
of any practicable alternative, the intimate knowledge possessed 
by both the labour and the industry members and their very self- 
interest in the future of the industry probably serve as a good 
foundation for a judgment on the future prospects of the industry 
under various assumptions of increased wage levels.' 


The Role of the Public Members 


Industry committees under the Fair Labor Standards Act differ 
from the British wage boards in providing for equal representation 
of the public.?, Equality of public representation was provided, in 
part, because of the fact-finding character of the committee’s 
function. The N.R.A. experience, during which agencies composed 
of labour and industry members were vested with considerable 
powers without adequate protection for the public interest, may 


have contributed to the decision to give the public equal repre- 


sentation. 

From the standpoint of the fact-finding nature of the com- 
mittees’ function, one could question the need for equal repre- 
sentation of the public. If the size of the committees was main- 
tained at a level of 9 or 12 members, the necessary number of public 
members to maintain an equal proportion might be justified on the 
basis of the additional contribution to be obtained. It is somewhat 
doubtful, however, whether the number of public members required 
to fill out the larger committees was usually justified on the basis 
of the contributions made to the investigation. 

In considering the need for equal representation to protect the 
public interest, the limited function of the industry committee 
should be borne in mind. The situation is quite unlike that under 
the N.R.A., during which it was possible for concessions to be made 
by labour representatives on trade practice regulations in return for 
concessions on labour matters. Industry committees are limited 
to one specific task, on which the industry members are likely to 
disagree with labour if their interests are adversely affected, and 
the necessity for heavily weighting the public side is not so readily 
apparent. There may have been instances, however, in which such 
heavy weighting helped to protect the interests of a minority seg- 
ment. 

In considering the question of equal representation of the 
public interest, it is desirable to explore thoroughly the functions 





1 For the Administrator’s statement of the advantages of the industry com- 
mittee method, see First Annual Report of the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division, 1939, op. cit., pp. 88-90. 

2 Cf. Dorothy SELLS, op. cit., p. 117. 
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which public members are expected to perform. One should include 
in a complete listing of the functions of public members: (1) making 
certain that all necessary factual information is presented to the 
committee; (2) reconciling conflicting statements of fact; (3) re- 
conciling conflicting interpretations of the effects of various possible 
minima; (4) making certain that the views of all segments of the 
industry are adequately considered; (5) maintaining the discussion 
on a fact-finding level. In addition to these functions, the chairman 
is responsible for: (1) directing the course of the proceedings in a 
logical manner; (2) keeping the attention of the committee on the 
issues before it. Even if it were determined that a public represen- 
tative as chairman could perform these functions, perhaps with the 
assistance of one or two public members, it may be that the con- 
sideration in favour of a tripartite division of voting power would 
still dictate equal representation for the public. 

Obviously, the chairman is important in determining the success 
of industry committee proceedings. He may determine their tone 
to a great extent. If he considers his role as that of a mediator, the 
emphasis in the proceedings may be that of collective bargaining. 
If, on the other hand, he continually emphasises the need for 
carrying out the specific duties laid down by the statute, he can 
very often force the committee to approach its task on a fact- 
finding basis and enlist the other public members in that role. 


Time Consumed in the Industry Committee Programme 


The measurement of the time consumed in the establishment of 
minimum wages through industry committees is an important 
factor in evaluating such a programme, particularly in view of the 
speed involved in establishing minimum wages by statute. It is also 
significant in terms of the capacity of industry to adjust itself to 
new minimum wage rates because of the sharp and frequent 
changes in economic circumstances which characterise industrial 
society. 

The British experience may be cited by way of introduction to 
this question. During the early years of British wage board ex- 
perience, an average of two years elapsed between a wage board’s 
first meeting and the effective date of its recommendation. With 
more experience and with some changes in procedure, this time 
interval was reduced to four to six months, on the average.’ 
Even the earliest of the American industry committees bettered the 
two-year average of the early British experience. The average time 
consumed from the date of committee appointment to effective date, 





1 Ibid., p. 133. 
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for the first fifteen wage orders, was about twelve months. The 
average for the next fifteen wage orders was just half this figure, 
approximately six months. Thereafter, the average increased some- 
what so that the time consumed for the forty-fifth to the sixtieth 
wage orders was approximately 74 months, while the average 
for the last eleven committees was eight months. Table VI contains 
a summary of the time consumed in each major step involved in 
the wage order process. 
















AVERAGE TIME ELAPSING BETWEEN VARIOUS 
STAGES OF WAGE ORDER PROCESS 
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An analysis of the data contained in table VI indicates that 
there are no basic reasons why the over-all process cannot be com- 
pleted within a period of six months or slightly less. The greatest 
opportunity for reduction in the time consumed lies in the period 
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required for the Administrator’s decision and the preparation of 
his findings and is thus within the control of the Administrator and 
his staff. Even if some further slight reduction is achieved in other 
stages of the proceedings, however, it would not seem practicable, 
under the present requirements of the Act, to reduce the total time 
consumed in the normal case to much below six months. Since the 
largest proportion of the total time consumed results from the 
necessary intervals between the procedural steps required by the 
Act, a substantial reduction in the over-all time can be achieved 
only by a reduction in the number of procedural steps. Whether 
such changes in the Act as would be required to achieve this objec- 
tive would be justified is an involved and debatable question. 


Economic Effects of Wage Orders 


The most important question involved in the evaluation of any 
minimum wage programme is its economic effects. The benefits 
obtained by wage earners must be weighed against the disturbances, 
if any, to industry and the effects of such disturbances on the volume 
of employment. The heavy emphasis of the Act on the possible curtail- 
ment of employment resulting from minimum wage action is an 
indication of congressional concern regarding the possible effects of 


minimum wage legislation. Unfortunately, the information by 
which one might measure the economic effects of the minimum 
wage action under the Fair Labor Standards Act is not readily 
available.! 

No quantitative estimate is available as to the total number of 
workers who have benefited from the minimum wage action or the 
extent of these benefits. The Economics Branch of the Wage and 
Hour Division has estimated that approximately 2,700,000 workers 
were being paid less than the recommended minimum wage at 
approximately the date of industry committee meetings. This 
figure involved duplications since several recommendations were 
made for some industries to reach the 40-cent goal (see table VII). 
Another figure, which eliminates duplication, is the number of 





1 The literature on the economic effects of the minimum wage provisions of 
the Act is quite meagre. The most significant material of which the writer is aware 
is: (1) H. M. Douty: ‘Minimum Wage “eo in the Seamless Hosiery 
Industry”, in Southern Economic y eee Vol. VIII, No. 2, Oct. 1941, and ‘Some 
Effects of Wage Orders Under the Fair Labor Standards Act”, in American 
Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, Dec. 1942, pp. 171-175 (this is a 
brief summary of a paper read at a joint session of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and the American Economic Association, Dec. 1941); 
(2) Annual Report of the Wage and Hour Division, 1941, op. cit., pp. 15-42; 
(3) A. F. Hinricus: “Effects of the 25-Cent Minimum Wage on Employment 
in the Seamless Hosiery Industry”, in Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 35, 1940, pp. 13-23. 
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workers who were paid less than 40 cents at the time the 40-cent 
recommendations were made. This was estimated to be 1,600,000. 
There are, of course, substantial indirect effects of minimum wage 
fixing on the wage structure. The information on the extent of such 
wage adjustments is meagre, and the points of view as to the 
probable extent of such adjustments vary markedly. At one ex- 
treme are those who contend that an increase in the wage of the 
least skilled workers of an establishment must necessarily result 
in an equivalent increase for all workers in the establishment. At 
the other extreme is the view that workers earning more than the 
minimum receive no increases and that the minimum wage tends 
to become the maximum wage. It is almost certain that a careful 
study of this question would show that the truth is somewhere 
between these extreme viewpoints.! Such a study would probably 
show also that the situation varies markedly from industry to 
industry and within segments of an industry, depending on a con- 
siderable number of factors which have a bearing on indirect effects. 

The direct impact of the wage orders varied greatly among the 
different industries. In terms of the proportion of workers directly 
affected by the industry committee recommendation, the range in 
variation was from 1 per cent. of the estimated employment to as 
high as 68 per cent. of such employment. It will be noted from 
table VIII that in about half the wage orders, at least 20 per cent. 
of the workers were directly affected by the minimum wage recom- 
mendation. This table indicates that almost every wage order in- 
volved a substantial impact on at least the low wage segments of 
the industry’s wage structure. 

From the standpoint of measuring the impact of these wage 
orders on industry, the estimated percentage increase in the wage 
bill involved is the only figure available for most industries (see 
table VII).* 

In order to measure the economic effects of minimum wages, it 
would be necessary to obtain measures of total cost increase. Such 
data would not be particularly useful, however, unless they could 
be obtained for different branches of each industry and for each 
region as well. The most fruitful approach, probably, is to make 
case studies in industries in which it is known that there was a 
substantial impact of the minimum wage on labour costs. From 





1 The material cited above indicates pretty strongly that the indirect effects 
are substantial. 

2 See Annual Report of the Wage and Hour Division, 1941, op. cit.; also H. M. 
Douty, Southern Economic Journal, loc. cit., pp. 185-186, for information on 


three industries. ‘ 
3 It must be emphasised that the wage bill increase data represent only esti- 
mates of the effect of bringing workers below the minimum up to the recom- 


mended minimum. 
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Com- Minimum Estimated | percentage flectiv. 
Industry committee | mittee | wagerate | numberof | of | | PSiirecs*| “date of 
No. recommended covered directly pomeng ty wage order 
affected wage Di 
cents 
Oe eee 1 323 668,000 26 4.0 24 Oct. 1939 
we ) eeewenieanwiread 25 373 661,000 45 3.1-5.0 |30 June 1941 
mM .. | Sens aéamwee 39 40 700,000 21 — 20 Apr. 1942 
ey epee 1A 36 159,000 8 0.6 |17 June 1940 
FT neigh iis Cake 36 40 198,000 4 — |24 Nov. 1941 
Re .ccvvenrcccsss 2 |324,35,374,40%] 720,000 25 0.1-14.17 |15 July 1940 
Single pants, shirts and 
allied garments Beta ass 20 40 146,000 68 2.3-8.8 |29 Sept. 1941 
Women’s apparel....... 27 40 256,000 25 | 1.7-5.9 |29 Sept. 1941 
Miscellaneous apparel...| 31 40 21,200 34 2.7 15 Dec. 1941 
Gloves and mittens. .... 40 40 38, 000 42 1.6-8.5 {21 Sept. 1942 
Handkerchiefs. ........ 46 40 5,400 28 2.0 15 Feb. 1943 
Hosiery—full-fashioned . . 3 40 85,000 19 2.1 18 Sept. 1939 
De senrecceces 3 323 61,000 49 7.0 18 Sept. 1939 
UT caboelsaveenet 21 36 63,300 44 2.7 |15 Sept. 1941 
© * Didsthae wenewe 21 40 65,000 23 4.7 15 Feb. 1943 
Hat (except straw and 
RD cs okies oes 4 40 21,500 21 1.4-2.7| 1 July 1940 
Straw and harvest hats‘. 4 35 3,500 32 2.5-3.5 | 1 July 1940 
a, eT Tee TTS 5 40 20,800 16 1.3 15 Jan. 1940 
Shoe manufacturing and 
allied industries. ...... 6 35 234,000 26 3.0 |29Apr. 1940 
Shoe manufacturing and 
allied industries. ...... 35 40 228,000 39 3.1 3 Nov. 1941 
Knitted outerwear....... 7 35 26,000 33 2.9 1 July 1940 
= eo gael 32 40 23,500 25 2.0 |20Apr. 1942 
Knitted underwear, and 
commercial knitting... . 8 33} 62,000 28 1.8 6 May 1940 
Knitted and men’s woven 
underwear and commer- 
cial knitting. ......... 28 40 68,000 22 5.9 |24 Nov. 1941 
Railroad carriers........ 9 33, 36 1,067,000 6 *2.5 1 Mar. 1941 
- Te” . kvtaesaned 44 40 1,300,000 4 — {31 Aug. 1942 
eT 10 40 48,900 6 0.5 16 Sept. 1940 
Pulp and primary paper..| 11 40 129,000 7 0.5 16 Sept. 1940 
Carpet and rug — wool 
ee en eae nn 12 40 30,000 3 0.2 17 Mar. 1941 
Other than wool branch®.| 12 35 1,000 9 3:3 17 Mar. 1941 
Luggage and leather goods} 13 35 17,000 28 2.4 6 Jan. 1941 
Luggage, leather goods 
and women’s handbags.} 41 40 32,000 38 2.8 |27 July 1942 
Converted paper products} 14 36, 38, 40 200,000 16 0.1-2.7 |30 June 1941 
™ ” ” | 648 40 70,000 7 0.7-3.6 |15 Feb. 1943 
Embroideries............] 15 373 15,200 29 2.4 |27 Jan. 1941 
Pe FO as 45 40 20,000 20 1.2 |20 Sept. 1943 
Portable lamp and shade.| 16 40 10,300 44 6.3 1 July 1941 








Jewelry manufacturing... 
Enamelled utensil. ...... 


Drug, medicine and toilet 
preparations.......... 


Rubber products........ 
Gray iron jobbing foundry 
Clay products...... 
Stone, clay and glass and 
allied industries. ...... 
Wood furniture manufac- 
Lumber and timber pro- 
er 
Logging, lumber and tim- 
ber and related products 
Passenger motor carrier. . 


Property motor carrier. . . 


Cigar-cigar manufacturing 
Leaf processing*........ 


Tobacco.............4.. 
Grain products.......... 


Button and buckle manu- 
facturing............. 


Candy and related pro- 
ducts.. rer 
Printing and _ publishing 
and allied graphic arts. 


Sugar and related pro- 
ducts. ............... 


Cooking and heating ap- 
pliance manufacturing. 


Pens and pencils manufac- 
GUTIN. cicccccccseccce 


Metal, plastics, machinery, 
instrument, and _ allied 
industries. . 


Mattress, eens @ and re- 
lated products. . 


Miscellaneous textile, lea- 
ther, fur, straw and re- 
lated products........ 





Minimum 
wage rate 


ha per hour 
J recom- 
ae mended 
_ -_ ents . 
177, 26) 40 
18 40 
19 40 
22 40 
23 40 
24 34 
59 40 
29 40 
30 35 
64 40 
33 40 
34 40 
37 40 
37 35 
38 40 
42 40 
43 40 
47 40 
49 40 
50 40 
51 40 
52 40 
53 40 
54 40 
55 40 

















Estimated 

number of 

employees 
covered 


35,000 


6,100 


44,600 
131,500 
100,000 

39,000 


500,000 


121,000 


384,500 
500,000 

36,000 
600,000 


51,000 
9,000 


90,000 


64,000 
12,500 
73,000 
550,000 
65,000 


25,000 


12,000 


7,500,000 


20,000 


120,000 | 


percentag 
ot 


directly 
affected 


33 


19 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


40 


29 





employees | 


{stimated 4 Esti 


| pers 
d 


} ner 
| 

| way 
| 
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TABLE VII. EFFECTS OF INDUSTRY COMMITTEE ACTION 














Mini aia ; 
Com wae ste Estimated as a Effective 
Industry committee — hd pom nthe a tet _ direct date “ 
” mended covered —— pony aa 
cents 
Jewelry manufacturing...|17’, 26} 40 35,000 33 3.9 3 Nov. 1941 
Enamelled utensil....... 18 40 6,100 19 1.5 |21 Apr. 1941 
Drug, medicine and toilet 
preparations.......... 19 40 44,600 21 2.0 7 July 1941 
Rubber products........ 22 40 131,500 8 0.6 |28 July 1941 
Gray iron jobbing foundry} 23 40 100,000 5 0.5 3 Nov. 1941 
Clay products..........; 24 34 39,000 18 —_ 1 Sept. 1941 
Stone, clay and glass and 
allied industries....... 59 40 500,000 4 — 27 Dec. 1943 
Wood furniture manufac- 
Dc paveteuseonas 29 40 121,000 36 5.5 3 Nov. 1941 
Lumber and timber pro- 
| RRR ee ae 30 35 384,500 44 4.6 3 Nov. 1941 
Logging, lumber and tim- 
ber and related products} 64 40 500,000 17 = 7 Feb. 1944 
Passenger motor carrier. .| 33 40 36,000 11 1.1 5 Jan. 1942 
Property motor carrier...| 34 40 600,000 12 t.2 16 Mar. 1942 
Cigar-cigarmanufacturing| 37 40 51,000 42 6.5 10 Aug. 1942 
Leaf processing®........ 37 35 9,000 42 4.2 10 Aug. 1942 
ee 38 40 90,000 50 — |10 Aug. 1942 
Grain products.......... 42 40 64,000 31 4.3 1 Mar. 1943 
Button and buckle manu- 
Da cacasoncned 43 40 12,500 40 3.9 |19 Oct. 1942 
Candy and related pro- 
ES leks cen akeuce 47 40 73,000 29 3.1 29 Mar. 1943 
Printing and_ publishing 
and allied graphic arts.| 49 40 550,000 8 0.9 |14 June 1943 
Sugar and related pro- 
i teuwrerameene 50 40 65,000 23 3.7 |21 June 1943 
Cooking and heating ap- 
pliance manufacturing.| 51 40 25,000 12 — 12Apr. 1943 
Pens and pencils manufac- 
DLahiveekesseues 52 40 12,000 18 1.7  |27 Dec. 1943 
Metal, plastics, machinery, 
instrument, and _ allied 
PE 65s caneeens 53 40 7,500,000 1 — {13 Sept. 1943 
Mattress, bedding and re- 
lated products......... 54 40 20,000 7 0.5 |20 Sept. 1943 
Miscellaneous textile, lea- 
ther, fur, straw and re- 
lated products......... 55 40 120,000 8 — |20 Sept. 1943 
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enya mg eisai Seimneted Estimated 
_ | wage rate stima percentage ” 
Industry committee =. pod hour number of of wo - ee 
No. tree employees | employees increase in wage order 
mended covered ——~ wage bill! 
cents 

Canned fruits and vege- 

tables and related pro- 

Ri a aetna ew iken co 56 40 400,000 28 3.3 18 Oct. 1943 
Cottonseed and peanut 

a 57 40 28,000 57 9.6 |16 Aug. 1943 
Vegetable fats and oils...| 58 40 17,000 4 0.2 16 Aug. 1943 
Chemical petroleum and 

coal products and allied 

manufacturing indus- 

MS CN Gacasuneve use 60 40 875,000 3 — 7 Feb. 1944 
Meat, poultry and dairy 

stk sc end anos 61 40 450,000 11 — {20 Mar. 1944 
Fruit and vegetable pack- 

ing and farm products 

assembling industries...| 62 40 150,000 7 —  |22 May 1944 
Wholesaling, warehousing 

and other distribution 

IIo sinetharia eke 63 40 900,000 6 a= 7 Feb. 1944 
Bakery, beverage and mis- 

cellaneous food indus- 

awk cedGdenke 65 40 300,000 5 — 20 Mar. 1944 
Metal ore, coal, petroleum 

and natural gas extrac- 

tion industries......... 66 40 750,000 1 —  |20 Mar. 1944 
Construction............ 67 40 200,000 3 — 7 Feb. 1944 
Finance, insurance, real 

estate, motion picture 

and miscellaneous in- 

CNT cosccsconaess 68 40 1,250,000 5 — 17 July 1944 
Communication utilities 

and miscellaneous trans- 

portation industries....| 69 40 900,000 6 — 17 July 1944 


























Source: Estimates prepared by the Economics Branch of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions on the 
basis of data available at the time of the committee meeting. 


The sign * signifies: “less than 0.05 per cent.”; the sign — signifies: “figure not available”. 


1 Wherever two figures are given, they constitute a range representing the classification with the lowest and the one 
with the highest cost increase. 2 

2 Committee No. 2 made separate recommendations for 28 branches, each branch receiving one the four rates specified 
in the table. The wage bill increases represent a range for these 28 branches. Those branches for which recommenda - 
tions lower than 40 cents were made by committee No. 2 were subsequently covered by one of the five committees 
listed immediately below apparel committee No. 2, except for men's and boys’ woven underwear, which was covered 
by the knitted and men’s woven underwear and commercial knitting wage order (No. 28), and women's handbags, 
which were included under the luggage, leather goods, and women's handbags order (No. 41). 

3 Industry committee No. 21 was reconvened. 

‘ —— hats were subsequently covered under the miscellaneous textile, leather, fur, straw and related products wage 
order (No. 55). 

5 The “other than wool” branch was subsequently covered under the 40-cent textile wage order (No. 39). 

§ Includes the wall paper branch not covered by the original industry committee. 

7 The recommendations of industry committee No. 17 were rejected by the Administrator. 

8 The leaf processing branch was subsequently covered under the fruit and vegetable packing and farm products as- 

sembling industries wage order (No. 62). 
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MINIMUM WAGE FIXING IN THE UNITED STATES 


TABLE VIII. DISTRIBUTION OF COMMITTEES BY ESTIMATED 
PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS DIRECTLY AFFECTED BY 
WAGE ORDERS 











Committees 
Percentage Total 
First 15 16 — 29! 30—44 45 — 59 60— 71 

Under 5 1 —_ 2 1 4 8 

5— 9.9 4 2 —_ 4 5 15 
10 — 19.9 3 2 2 1 2 10 
20 — 29.9 2 5 1 8 — 19 
30 — 39.9 1 2 4 —_— — 7 
40 — 49.9 1 2 5 _ — 8 
50 — 59.9 —_— —_— 1 1 — 2 
60 — 69.9 _ 1 _— — _— 1 





























1 Excludes jewelry committee No. 17, since its wages recommendation was rejected by the 
Administrator. 


careful analysis of the effects in such industries, it may be possible 
to draw some conclusions regarding the economic effects of minimum 
wage action. From the standpoint of making such studies, it is 
unfortunate that much of the Fair Labor Standards Act minimum 
wage action was accomplished during a period of accelerated 
economic activity due to the war. This makes it difficult to segre- 
gate the effects of Wage and Hour Division action, though it has 
also made it much easier to absorb the cost than might have been 
the case during more normal periods of activity. 

In determining whether minimum wage action results in cur- 
tailment of employment, it is desirable to distinguish between 
several types of effects. There is one situation where minimum 
wage action calls for such an increase in costs as to affect the de- 
mand for commodities and thus causes curtailment of employment. 
On the other hand, where the minimum wage action results in an 
introduction of technological improvements, the effects would not 
be as serious from a long-range point of view. Still a third situation 
involves curtailment of employment among marginal concerns, with 
a probable shift in employment to other establishments in the 
industry. 

There are numerous other questions on which information is 
needed. The effect of the Act on geographical differentials in wages 
is an important question. It is too often assumed that the adoption 
of uniform minimum wages through the country has served to wipe 
out completely the geographical differences in wages.' It is quite 
probable that an analysis of this question will show them to have 





1 Some information on this is to be found in the studies referred to above, 
p. 45, footnote 1. 
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been narrowed but by no means wiped out. Differentials which have 
existed on the basis of sex and colour have probably been narrowed 
and, in some instances, entirely eliminated. Whether this has 
resulted in a shift of employment from Negro to white workers, or 
from female to male workers, we do not know.' It is possible that 
the war needs for manpower may have altered a trend which would 
otherwise have occurred. Numerous other questions could readily 
be suggested, the answers to which should be available in deter- 
mining future policy in the minimum wage field. 




















1 Gunnar MyRDAL (An American Dilemma, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1944, Vol. I, pp. 397-399) says that there has been some displacement of Negro 
js ag in the South, but does not give the evidence on which he bases this con- 
clusion. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Report of the Commission on Vocational 
Organisation in Ireland’ 


The forms in which vocational associations participate in the 
organisation of the social and economic life of a country have been 
in the forefront of discussion for many years, and a variety of systems 
have been adopted or tried in different countries of the world. It was 
in recognition of the importance of the problem of the relations between 
the State and the organised forces of labour and production that the 
question of ‘‘ Methods of Collaboration between the Public Authorities, 
Workers’ Organisations and Employers’ Organisations’ was placed 
on the agenda of the International Labour Conference—originally for 
the session that was to have been held in June 1940 but did not take 
place, and subsequently for the special session held in New York in 
October-November 1941. On that occasion, the Conference adopted a 
resolution which, among other things, recognised that methods of colla- 
boration must vary according to circumstances, and that ‘‘positive 
results can best be assured by development along the lines of national 
expertence’’, always provided that collaboration is based on the prin- 
ciples of freedom. of association enunciated in the resolution.* 

The recently published report of the Irish Commission on Voca- 
tional Organisation, which 1s briefly summarised in the following 
pages, affords an interesting illustration of such development along 
the lines of national experience. After an examination of the differ- 
ent types of vocational organisation displayed by chosen groups of 
countries, and a very full description of the present situation in Ire- 
land, the Report makes detailed recommendations for the building up 
of a comprehensive system of organisation, adjusted to the require- 
ments of each main department of social and economic life, and culmi- 
nating tn a National Vocational Assembly, the plan for which presents 
certain resemblances to the structure of the International Labour Organ- 
tsation. 


The Commission on Vocational Organisation was appointed by 
the Irish Government on 10 January 1939 to examine and report 
on: 





1 COMMISSION ON VOCATIONAL ORGANISATION: Report, 1943 (Dublin, Station- 
ery Office, 1944). li+539 pp. 7s. 6d. 

2 Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 1941, New York and 
Washington, D.C.: Record of Proceedings (Montreal, 1941), p. 166. 
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(a) The practicability of developing functional or vocational organisation 
in the circumstances of this country; 

(b) The means best calculated to promote such development; 

(c) The rights and powers which should be conferred and the duties which 
should be imposed on functional or vocational bodies and, generally, the rela- 
tions of such bodies to the Oireachtas [Parliament] and to the Government; 
and 









(d) The legislative and administrative measures that would be required. 







The Most Reverend Michael Browne, Bishop of Galway, was 
appointed Chairman of the Commission and the members were 
chosen for their special knowledge in the field of vocational organ- 
isation; they included dignitaries of the Protestant Church, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, representatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, co-operative societies, and women’s institutes, and 
other experts in social and economic matters. 

The Report of the Commission, completed in 1943 and recently 
released for publication, is the outcome of four years of investiga- 
tion and discussion. Some evidence of the scope, variety, and com- 
plexity of the Commission’s task is furnished by the fact that pre- 
ceding the 539-page Report are no less than 40 pages devoted to 
an analytical table of contents. The Report itself is divided into 
four main parts: 

















































(1) Theory and history of vocational organisation; 

(2) Vocational organisation in foreign countries in recent years; 

(3) Vocational organisation in Ireland today; 

(4) Recommendations made by the Commission to the Govern- 
ment. 


mere 


In Part I, the Report defines the meanings of the term ‘‘voca- 
tional organisation’’, examines the theory of vocational organisa- 
tion and traces its history from the guilds of the ninth century to 
the trade unions and other vocational bodies of the twentieth 
century. 

In Part II, the Report describes the various developments and 
forms of vocational organisation which have been actually realised 
in different States of the present day. The object of the Commission 
was to discover kinds or varieties of vocational organisation and 
their relation to different political and social environments. In 
regard to this relation the Commission ‘found it convenient to 
classify modern States’’ into five groups, as follows: 


SR enter ct se as ted, 


First, there were those States such as Italy and Portugal, which of set purpose 
developed vocational organisation and integrated it to some extent in their 
political structure. Secondly, there were democratic States which had no sympa- 
thy with corporative or fascist ideals and in which a Labour Party formed the 
Government, e.g., New Zealand and Sweden. In the third class, we put States, 
e.g., Denmark and Finland, with a mainly agricultural economy as we wished 
to pay special attention to the part played by vocational organisation in such 
countries. Fourthly, we took the large group of States, e.g., Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and France, which had a parliamentary democratic con- 
stitution, with little State regulation or planning. In a fifth and separate class 
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we placed those States, such as Germany and Russia, which had a totalitarian 
single-party dictatorship with full powers of State regulation, but were hostile 
or indifferent to vocational organisation. 


In dealing with these various countries, the Commission used 
among other sources of information the report on Methods of 
Collaboration between the Public Authorities, Workers’ Organisa- 
tions and Employers’ Organisations prepared by the International 
Labour Office with a view to discussion by the International Labour 
Conference in 1940.! The Report states that the Commission found 
the Office report full of valuable information and often had occa- 
sion to refer to it. 

From the examination of the position of vocational organisa- 
tion in these twelve different States, the Commission drew the 
following broad conclusions: 


(1) In every type of political and social constitution vocational organisation 
exists in some form and degree. 

(2) In totalitarian States its autonomy and freedom are minimised and it 
is made to serve the political objectives of the party in power. 

(3) In free countries its freedom and autonomy are preserved and it performs 
the function of defending vocational interests, of regulating wages and conditions, 
of co-ordinating production, and of advising Governments on the technical 
problems of economic and social life. In these countries there has been in the 
last century a remarkable growth of vocational organisation in the professions, 
among employers, and among workers. This growth has been in numbers, in 
functions and in structure. Organisation has tended to become more closely knit 
and more active. 

(4) The extent to which Governments and Legislatures have encouraged 
and utilised vocational organisation has varied according to national circum- 
stances, but in all free countries we find a constant and common demand of 
organised professions, industry, agriculture, and business to have some share 
in economic government and to be at least consulted in regard to the laws and 
decrees which vitally affect their livelihood and status. 


Part III of the Report studies in detail the existing situation 
of vocational organisation in Ireland, the problems that have to 
be solved by it, and the types of solution that have been tried and 
that failed or succeeded. 

The survey follows the division of functional life ‘‘which has been 
more or less recognised internationally for statistical purposes’’, and 
treats in separate chapters the vocational organisation in: (a) the 
professions; (0) agriculture; (c) industry; (d) commerce; (e) trans- 
port; (f ) finance; (g) personal services; (hk) public administration 
and social services. 

A study of this kind had never been attempted before in Ire- 
land and may be considered as the most valuable source of in- 
formation on vocational organisation in that country. 

The Commission noted many defects and much incompleteness, 





1See above, p. 49. The Commission also made use of the supplementary 
report prepared a the Office for the New York Conference, entitled Wartime 
Developments in Government-Employer-Worker Collaboration (Montreal, 1941). 
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and stressed the necessity to foster and encourage the development 
of voluntary organisation of an organic kind in the field of economic 
and social activity. It also examined the legal status of various 
bodies, their rights, duties, privileges, and functions. ‘‘We have 
noticed’, adds the Report, ‘‘that these are designed to promote 
not only industrial peace and order as between the conflicting 
classes of employers and wage earners, but also greater wealth 
production, better distribution, and more efficient service in the 
interests of the people as a whole.”’ Arising out of this, the Com- 
mission traced the development of efforts to plan, regulate, and 
direct industrial life. Its judgment was that such planning as ap- 
peared was sectional, local, piecemeal, and unbalanced, and that 
it neglected one overriding factor—the necessary unity of the econo- 
mic structure. 

Part IV, the most important of the Report, contains detailed 
recommendations under the same eight headings as are used in 
Part III: the professions, agriculture, industry, transport, finance, 
personal services, and public administrative and social services. 
The Report does not suggest one uniform system for all these 
branches of social and economic life, since they differ so much in 
functions, needs, and outlook as to require each its own method 
or organisation. 

However, in its recommendations, the Commission aimed at 
providing, so far as possible on the basis of existing employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, for each distinct craft or trade a voca- 
tional board, consisting of both employers and workers, which 
would represent the views and needs of that vocation. The Report 
suggests that these boards should in certain cases unite to form 
multi-vocational or functional bodies to deal with matters in 
which several vocations are engaged and have a common interest, 
e.g., education, law, and public health in the case of professions; 
cereals, textiles and clothing, footwear and leather, pig products, 
and building, in the case of industry. But the Commission also 
saw the need of a higher form of unity and co-ordination. The 
professional group, agriculture, industry, commerce, transport, 
and finance form each a distinct and unified whole, whose con- 
stituent members have common interests, and consequently the 
Commission endeavoured to provide for each a representative 
body, as follows: 


(1) A Professional Commission; 

(2) A National Agricultural Conference; 
(3) A National Industrial Conference; 
(4) A National Commercial Conference; 
(5) A National Transport Council; 

(6) A National Finance Council. 


These bodies, it is specified, would all be national in extent and 
democratic in form, and each would be constituted from ‘all the 
elements vocationally engaged in the category in question. It was the 
object of the Commission to enable the members of each vocation 
to co-operate for the good not merely of each vocation, but also of the 
great economic branches to which each belongs, and to formulate 
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with complete liberty and responsibility their own views of what 
each branch requires. Hence, the National Industrial Conference, 
for instance, would include not only owners or employers, but 
also workers, ‘‘who are their collaborators in the production of 
wealth as well as their competitors in sharing the rewards. In con- 
trast to the present situation in which plans for the promotion of 
a particular industry can be adopted without due advertence to 
the harm or loss likely to be inflicted thereby on other industries’, 
in the proposed National Conference, all industries would be re- 
presented, and opposing interests would have an opportunity of 
explaining their case before a decision is taken. 

At the apex of the vocational pyramid, the Report recommends 
that the six vocational representative bodies mentioned above 
should join in the formation of a supreme national organ, the Na- 
tional Vocational Assembly. 


It is obvious, states the Report, that vocational organisation is incomplete 
if it stops at the occupational level. Each of the six principal occupational groups 
cannot act in complete isolation; no one of them can secure either industrial 
peace or more efficient production independently of the others. Wage rates and 
price levels in one may affect the others, production and prosperity in one may 
be seriously hampered by weakness or failure in others. The welfare of each 
vocation depends on the efficiency of other vocations in their allotted function 
and on the security and prosperity of the nation as a whole. Thus the progress 
of agriculture depends on the service given by finance and transport, on the 
prices charged by industry, commerce, and the professions, and on the general 
level of prosperity of the community. Hence, it is clear that these main groups 
should come together to consider ail the matters which are of common interest, 
to discuss divergent claims or views on these matters, and to reach the maximum 
degree of co-operation in the national interest. There is need of a central body 
in which the views and claims of each vocation will be tested and judged by the 
criterion of the common national interest. 


However, the Commission rejected the suggestion that func- 
tional or vocational bodies should be employed as agencies for the 
recruitment of a Legislative Chamber. The functions of vocational 
bodies in regard to legislation should be confined strictly to the 
tendering of independent advice on technical aspects of ‘‘social 
and economic questions”. ‘‘Any mixture or confusion of the poli- 
tical and vocational”, says the Report, ‘‘would be fatal, as the 
political element would soon dominate and at once would discredit 
and nullify the vocational character of the body.” 

The National Vocational Assembly should be composed of 120 
members to be elected in the following proportions: National 
Agricultural Conference, 40; National Industrial Conference, 20; 
National Commercial Conference, 10; National Transport Council, 
10; National Finance Council, 10; Professional Commission, 10; 
co-opted by the elected members, 20. 

The Commission did not endeavour to allocate seats to the differ- 
ent vocations in strict proportion to numerical and economic im- 
portance, but tried to devise a workable scheme which would con- 
form in a general way with the economic configuration of the 
country. 
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The Report notes that it is the essence of the Commission’s 
recommendation that both employers and workers will be fairly 
represented. Members of the Assembly should not be eligible for 
membership of the Parliament, but should have the title of Na- 
tional Councillor. 

The functions of the Assembly would fall into three main 
divisions: co-ordination, planning, and consultation. 

In regard to co-ordination, the Assembly should act as the su- 
preme vocational authority. It should be the final Court of Appeal 
in the case of disputes concerning vocational matters; it should 
endeavour to secure harmony and co-operation between vocational 
bodies; and where vocational organisation is defective or lacking, 
it should take appropriate measures to promote it. 

Moreover, the Assembly should be the supreme centre of voca- 
tional effort for the two main functions of vocational organisation, 
namely, industrial peace and the regulation of production. 


It should harmonise and develop the various joint endeavours of each vocation 
to provide fair wages and conditions. If any particular vocation were to plead 
that it could not afford a proper standard because of unfair competition or of 
handicaps in connection with finance, transport, raw materials or equipment, 
the Assembly should examine into the case and advise on the proper measures 
for remedying it. Similarly, the Assembly should have the function of promoting 
and supervising the measures which each vocation may adopt for the regulation 
of competition, production or marketing. While each vocation should be urged 
to set its own house in order, it should be the duty of the Assembly to see that 
the general interest is safeguarded and that the policy and progress of regulation 
are co-ordinated. 


In regard to industrial peace, social security, and economic 
regulation, in which new problems are constantly arising and new 
methods being discovered, the Report sees an immense field of 
work for the deliberations of a National Vocational Assembly. 

The second main function of the Assembly should be to plan. 
The existence of unemployment and emigration is a constant 
reminder of defects that call for attention. It should be the duty 
of a National Vocational Assembly to consider such problems, to 
examine remedies, to calculate their cost, and to propose for 
adoption the policy or procedure that is possible with given re- 
sources in a given time, as well as to indicate how this could be 
geared up to secure the maximum effort in case of emergency. 

All would agree, stresses the Report, that democracies are bound 
to make the maximum use of their resources and to plan economic 
life in accordance with the dictates of social justice. The whole 
organised economy of the country should devote itself to the task 
so as to secure that planning will not be external, imposed, unwisely 
contrived and regardless of cost, but will be the deliberate achieve- 
ment of a free people. 


We do not see any way in which a democratic people can organise itself for 
planning the maximum development of its resources in a wise and just scheme 
of national scope other than by means of a National Vocational Assembly such 
as we recommend, wherein shall be gathered the representatives of every sphere 


of its economic life. 
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The third function of the National Vocational Assembly should 
be to advise. The Report notes in this respect that the consulta- 
tion of organised vocational bodies is generally recognised as a 
safeguard against bureaucracy, and therefore the Commission 
recommended, in the case of each vocation or group, councils or 
boards for the discharge of this function. But ‘‘where a matter 
concerns two or more vocations, it is not the best or most con- 
structive policy to submit it to each separately and to set conflic- 
ting views in opposition so as to play off one vocation against an- 
other. . . The better policy is to submit such common questions 
to the National Vocational Assembly and allow it to find the best 
measure of agreement.’’ The Report recommends, therefore, that 
the Assembly should be the recognised consultative body on general 
vocational or economic questions. It should be the body to which 
Government should apply for information, suggestions or advice 
on the best means of attaining national policy: 


In the body politic, the electors, Oireachtas and Government share the supreme 
responsibility for determining the main principles of policy. The Vocational 
Assembly should advise on the best means of implementing it and so provide 
most valuable and powerful collaboration. 


The reports of the Assembly should be published in the Official 
Gazette, and within three months an official statement should be 
issued indicating whether they have been accepted, and, if not, 
the reasons for rejection. 

In order that the Assembly may fulfil its consultative functions, 
the Report recommends finally that among the powers given to 
it by law should be included the right to obtain information and 
statistics from Government departments and to inspect and report 
on all statutory orders and regulations, quotas, licences, tariffs 
and exemptions., 

The Report suggests that the Assembly should choose triennially 
from among its members a Governing Body of not more than 24 
persons selected from the different vocations in the following pro- 
portions: agriculture, 8; industry, 4; commerce, 2; transport, 2; 
finance, 2; the professions, 2; co-opted members, 4. 

The Governing Body should be entrusted with specific tasks 
delegated to it by the Assembly, conduct investigations, and deal 
with the routine administrative duties of the National Vocational 
Office, the establishment of which is also recommended. This 
Office should consist of a full-time Director and staff, and the Di- 
rector should be entrusted with the general administration of the 
Office, the appointment of the staff, and the preparation for meet- 
ings of the Assembly and Governing Body. He should be respon- 
sible for the execution of the decisions of these bodies and draw up 
an annual report for their consideration. 

An important part of the work of the Office should be to take 
the initiative in developing, improving, and co-ordinating voca- 
tional organisation throughout the country. The Office should 
have power to obtain up-to-date information and expert advice 
from organisations represented in the Assembly. The State should 
also supply such documentary and statistical material as may be 
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required. In order to preserve the freedom of action of the Govern- 
ing Body, the personnel of the National Vocational Office should 
not be civil servants nor have their privileges. 

The Report finally recommends that a Provisional Vocational 
Assembly be established and entrusted with the task of preparing 
the legislative and administrative measures that would be required 
to set up the National Councils, Conferences, Commissions, and 
Assembly referred to in the Report. 


* * * 


As the Chairman of the Commission points out in a foreword, 
the Report, while explicitly recognising that several forms of organ- 
isation are possible, ‘‘endeavours to outline a scheme that will be 
just, efficient, and adapted to the conditions of the country”. He 
also emphasises that not all its recommendations are capable of 
being carried into effect at once. 


The Report, he says, is a serious effort to show how abstract principles can 
be applied to the concrete realities of our complex social and economic life. But 
it does not pretend to provide detailed drawings or blueprints for the erection 
and interior decoration of an elaborate structure conceived after the manner 
of a material building which is to be occupied at once. It has in more than one 
place made it clear that vocational organisations should develop from existing 
institutions and follow the laws of organic, vital growth, without violent breach 
of continuity. Not all the plans and suggestions in the Report are put forward 
as immediately operable: some must await the development of others as their 
firm foundation. Many details and proposals have been left to the discretion 
of some administrative or vocational body in order to secure that growth be 
guided by increasing experience. 





Conditions of African Employment on 


the Rand Gold Mines 


As previously recorded in these pages, increases in the wages of 
South African Natives employed by the Witwatersrand gold mining 
industry came into effect on 1 April 1944.1 These increases were decided 
by the Government of the Union of South Africa after consideration 
of the report of a committee which was appointed in February and 
concluded its work in December 1943.2 Since the report, now published, 
in addition to examining questions of Rand wages, submitted con- 
siderations on the general structure of employment that may be of 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 522. 

2 Union of South Africa: Report of the Witwatersrand Mine Natives’ Wages 
Commission on the Remuneration and Conditions of Employment of Natives on 
Witwatersrand Gold Mines, 1943. U.G. No. 21—1944 (Pretoria, Government 
Printer, 1944). iii+62 pp. 
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importance to other mining centres in Africa, a brief analysis is given 
below.' 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The importance of the Witwatersrand gold mining industry 
to the Union of South Africa is shown by the following table of 
the payments made by the mines for 1942: 


European salaries and wages 
Non-European wages 

Stores and equipment 

Other expenditure 


Total working costs 
Taxation 
Government share from Lease Mines 
Various licences and fees 
Gold realisation charges 


Total Government share 27,700 


Dividends 16,900 


Total payments 115,400 


Of the sum expended for stores and equipment, 80 per cent. 
was for articles of South African origin or manufacture. Not more 
than 50 per cent. of the dividends went outside the Union. The 
other payments were distributed entirely in South Africa. 

The gold of the Witwatersrand is, however, a waning asset. 
The latest estimates indicate that there will be a very marked 
decline from 1950, involving at the present price-cost relationship 
and the present ratio of European to Native labour a decline in 
employment capacity from 38,000 Europeans and 335,000 Natives 
in 1945 to 6,000 Europeans and 48,000 Natives in 1965. Develop- 
ments outside the Witwatersrand area may partly compensate 
for this decline, but the general prospect in gold mining in the 
Union is of a decreasing demand for labour. 


NATIVE LABOUR IN GOLD MINING 


The Report states that to a very large extent the gold mining 
industry is dependent upon unskilled Native labour, and that 
it is of the greatest importance to the industry that the supply of 
such labour should be adequate to keep its reduction plants running 





1 For a general impression of the conditions of Native labour in South Africa, 
see International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 6, June 1939, pp. 773-803: 
“Visit of the Governing Body delegation to the Union of South Africa”, which 
describes the visit that a delegation of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office made in December 1938 to January 1939, on the invitation and as 
the guests of the South African Government, in order to provide the members of 
+ yg Body with first-hand information on Native labour conditions in 

ut rica. 
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at full capacity. When milling capacities range between 55,000 
and 93,000 tons per month, decreases in the rate of milling amount- 
ing to 10, 20, 30, and 40 per cent. would result from decreases in 
the Native labour force of 9, 16, 2214, and 28 per cent. respectively. 
This decreased milling would entail increased costs per ton milled 
of 414, 914, 15, and 22% per cent. Much attention, therefore, 
has been paid by the Chamber of Mines to the recruiting of Natives 
with a view to supplying each mine with its full complement of 
labour. 

The methods followed by the Chamber of Mines to obtain 
labour through its subsidiaries, the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association and the Native Recruiting Corporation, were described 
in the Review in 1930.1 The picture drawn in the present Report 
shows no fundamental change. The Report dismisses as groundless 
the allegations that in many cases the recruit is unaware of the 
terms of the contract to which he affixes his mark. It also records 
that in general no duress is practised upon the Natives by trader- 
recruiters. 

The number of Native labourers employed on the gold mines 
of the Witwatersrand in normal circumstances is about 366,000, 
including some 6,000 employed on non-Chamber mines. The 
following statement represents a territorial analysis of the Chamber 
Native labour force, which may be regarded as typical: 


Union: 
Cape Province 
Natal and Zululand 
Orange Free State 
Transvaal 


High Commission Territories: 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Swaziland 


East Coast: 
Mozambique (south of latitude 22°S.)........... 87,000 


Nyasaland and Northern and Southern Rhodesia 30,000 
360,000 


Ninety-nine per cent. of the Native workers upon the Witwaters- 
rand gold mines are tribal Natives who, for the most part, leave 
their lands and stock in charge of their families while they are 
away at work on the mines. The average period of a labourer at 
work is at present 14 months and he then returns to his home for 
a stay which may extend to 12 months, thereafter returning to the 
mines for another period of labour. Something less than 1 per 
cent. of the total Native labour force consists of detribalised 
Natives, but these mostly are men of some education who are 
employed not as intermittent workers but as clerks and the like 
on a more or less permanent basis. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 3, Sept. 1930, pp. 363-367: 
“Native Labour on the Witwatersrand”’. 
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NATIVE WAGES 


In the early days of gold mining the average monthly wage of 
Natives was as high as 63s., exclusive of keep. From 1893, however, 
the Chamber of Mines pursued a policy designed to assure an 
adequate and regular supply of labour at what is regarded by the 
industry as a reasonable wage. In particular, a system known as 
“the maximum average” is in operation, fixing an average daily 
wage for all labourers on all Chamber mines, and providing 
‘penalties for any mine which exceeds the average save for good 
cause shown. 

In February 1943 the distribution of wage rates for Natives 
was as follows: 





Number of employees 





Earnings per shift 


Surface Underground Total 


Less than 1s. 9d —_ 4,658 
. 9d. to 1s. 11d 
0d 





— 30,360 
107,690 125,178 
61,648 69,641 
26,427 32,169 
12,026 13,948 

5,741 7,303 
’ 6,541 8,544 
1,402 5,258 6,660 

135 1,181 1,316 


73,265 226,512 299,777 























To the above cash wage must be added the cost of maintenance 
of the labourers, involving, as estimated by the Chamber, a total 
cost to the employer of 13.4d. per shift per man. 

The Report states that, in spite of the contrary views expressed 
by certain witnesses, the Commission was satisfied that the Cham- 
ber’s policy of fostering a cheap Native labour supply was sound 
and in general accordance with the Native policy of the country. 
The Report adds, however, that conditions have changed ma- 
terially since the early days of the industry. The Native labour 
force, which averaged 68,000 in 1898, reached a peak figure of over 
370,000 in 1942. ‘‘Whereas formerly the Native in the Reserves, 
either on account of higher productivity of his lands or because 
of his simpler tastes, was reluctant to leave his home, today he is 
forced by economic pressure to seek employment which will enable 
him to support his wife and family, and this pressure is so great 
that the gold mining industry is able, in spite of the competition 
due to the increased demands of secondary industries, to recruit 
egy labour for underground work at a cash wage of 2s. per 
shift.” 

The main problem confronting the Commission was therefore 
to answer the question whether the Chamber of Mines was justified 
in?continuing its wage policy or the Government in acquiescing in 
it. 
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The arguments put to the Commission in favour of increased 
wages may be summarised as follows: 


(a) The absence of any substantial increases of pay from 1914 onwards, 
notwithstanding the increased prosperity of the industry; 

(b) The lack of provision for automatic increments; 

(c) Deductions from pay; 

(d) The payment of overtime at ordinary instead of increased rates; 

(e) No provision for paid leave of absence; 

(f) The increased cost of living and consequent additional expenditure both 
by the worker on the Witwatersrand and by him and his family in the Reserve; 

(g) The decreased income from the lands in the Reserves; 

(h) The inadequacy of remuneration of the Native mine labourer as compared 
with that of the unskilled labourer in other industries on the Witwatersrand; 
and 

(i) The long hours of work of underground labourers, and the dangerous and 
arduous nature of their work. 


The contentions of the Chamber of Mines fell under the follow- 
ing heads: 


(a) The adequacy of the present cash wage, having regard to the value to 
the Native of his remuneration in kind—in particular, the feeding, housing, 
and medical attention provided; 

(b) The dependence of the industry upon the migratory system of labour, 
and the additional means of subsistence which is afforded the labourer from 
his occupation in his Reserve; 

(c) The present financial position of the industry and its inability to pass 
on extra expenditure; 

(d) The effect of additional expenditure upon working costs—in particular, 
the shortening of the life of the industry and the placing of certain mines beyond 
the limit of payability; and 

(e) The resulting effect upon secondary industries and upon the general 
economic situation of the Union. 


FAMILY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Practically 99 per cent. of the Native labour force is drawn 
from distant rural areas. These workers alternate their periods of 
mining employment with periods of residence on their own lands, 
where their families remain while they are absent on the mines. The 
Commission was therefore led to examine in some detail the econo- 
mic requirements in Native territories, the family earnings and 
outgoings from the land, and the contribution to earnings provided 
by mine wages. 

The Chamber of Mines submitted figures which suggested that 
over a period of 26 months the average married mine worker would 
spend 14 months in employment and 12 months at home. This 
calculation of the average period in employment was questioned 
by the Commission. Following the Chamber’s argument, however, 
the worker’s minimum cash earnings for his period of employment 
would be £35 14s. Od. if an underground worker, or £31 4s. 9d. if 
a surface worker, while his cash requirements for himself and his 
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family over the whole period of 26 months would be £28 on the 
basis of 1939 costs, less £7 resulting from the sale of surplus produce; 
and, although present conditions have raised the 1939 sum of 
£28 to £36, the Native, as a subsistence farmer, has not been 
materially affected thereby. 

The Commission could not, however, accept the Chamber’s 
estimates of costs: it drew up a number of budgets indicating the 
inability of the Native mine worker to save enough money while 
working on the mines to provide for the family needs not met by the 
produce of his land. The following two examples are extracted 
from the sample budgets, A being a surface worker spending 14 
months at the mines and 10 months at home, and B an underground 
worker who has worked 18 months at the mines and remained 6 
months at home: 














A B 
Ss a @ £ d 
Income: 

 ctpes dl cndvosttebvianeatasdavexwness 31 49 45 18 0 
Cash income from home production........ 8 10 0 8 10 0 
Own produce consumed by family........... 27 O 4 27 O 4 
NS ok bch teaseeksewese es 66 15 1 81 8 4 

Expenditure: 
Extra food and clothing for family, taxes, etc.. 87 10 0 87 10 0 
Miner's ordinary clothing................... 7 18 O 7 18 O 
Miner’s additional requirements at mines... .. 7 14 11 3 86 3 
Miner’s food while at home................. 8 13 4 5 4 0 
TOR GOMER so 6. oc occeccccveces 111 16 3 114 O 3 





In these circumstances, the Report states, the conclusion is 
unavoidable that the labourer, generally speaking, has had to be 
satisfied with a scale of living which must be regarded as unsatis- 
factory, being below the line of ordinary reasonable requirements. 


4 


MIGRATORY LABOUR 


Considerations such as the above led the Commission to propose 
increases in wages. These proposals were met in part by the 
above-mentioned decision of the Government that the wage per 
shift would be increased by 4d. for surface workers and 5d. for 
underground workers. Of more general and longer interest are the 
comments made by the Commission on the Native labour system 
under which the mines are predominantly manned by workers whose 
families remain behind in the Reserves. 

This migratory labour system is on the whole accepted by the 
Commission as suitable, having regard to the circumstances of the 
Witwatersrand gold mining industry. A number of qualifying 
points, however, are made. 

The contention on which the Commission’s family budgets were 
principally based was that, if the migratory labour system is to 
continue, ‘“‘then the combined income of those labourers from 
wages and their Reserve production should provide them and their 
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families with a proper livelihood, not only for the period during 
which the man is at work on the mines, but for such period of stay 
in the Reserve as will enable him to maintain his tribal associa- 
tion, keep in reasonable touch with his family, preserve his health, 
and retain an adequate control of the interests of his allotment’’. 
This principle, it is to be noted, is in complete opposition to any use 
of the migratory labour system at wage rates sufficient for the 
remuneration of the worker alone, and is a South African amplifica- 
tion of the principle adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at Philadelphia that ‘‘forms of economic enterprise which 
require the labour of workers living away from their homes shall 
take account of the normal family needs of the workers’’.! 

The Commission did not consider that any deficiency between 
income and reasonable expenditure could be met by longer em- 
ployment. As the sample figures given above show, even with an 
18 months’ absence in two years the deficiency remained substantial. 
Moreover, the Report notes that: 


The fact that the Commission has adopted, for purposes of illustration, the 
maximum period of work at the mines of eighteen months, and the minimum 
period of six months’ stay in the Reserve, must not be taken as an indication 
that it in any way considers this arrangement as desirable. It would be difficult 
to assert what the precise period of stay should be. . . since the matter is often 
dependent upon individual circumstances, but the Commission offers the opinion 
that, in general, the period of fourteen months’ work at industry and eight 
months in the Reserve, which is the present average, probably represents a 
wholesome standard. 


While these periods represent an average, a contribution to the 
average is made by the more well-to-do class of Native who remain 
at home except when special money needs have to be satisfied. 
Thus, those workers who have more need of wages tend to spend 
a longer proportion of their time than the averages indicate. A 
test check taken in November 1943 showed that of 10,000 Natives 
engaging for work on the mines, 1,872 had not been previously 
employed, but that for the 8,128 balance the following had been 
the period of months spent in the Reserves since the last mining 
employment: 

Percentage of those 


Number previously employed 
Ns to es cana in Se eakwthwn Gn 647 7.96 
ES Ee ee rere 1679 20.66 
I, ois act eeddcoexdieaeans 3642 44.82 
Oe OE oo «sae ede nammewewern 5181 63.74 
ey PI. obo dv incdcaenskenceeaees 2947 36.26 


Comparable percentages for 1931 suggest that the proportion 
of Natives making only a short stay at home is increasing. ‘In 
the early days’’, the Report states, ‘‘Natives went to the mines 
to satisfy definite needs which could not be met from their pro- 
duction in the Reserves, and they returned to their homes, as soon 
as they had earned enough money to satisfy these needs, for a 


1 Social Policy in Dependent Territories Recommendation, 1944, Article 35 (3). 
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period which might extend to one, two or even three years. . . This 
is, however, no longer the position for many of the Reserve Natives, 
a considerable percentage of whom have to work for hire almost 
continuously.” 

Thus, the Commission, while accepting the system of migratory 
labour, expected a more marked division between industrial and 
peasant labour. The Report puts this as follows: 


The policy of developing the Reserves is not unlikely to result in the encourage- 
ment of a certain proportion of the allotment holders to devote to their agri- 
cultural pursuits, if not the whole of their time, then far more of it than is at 
present given by the peasant who today draws from the mines a part of his means 
of subsistence. Further, it is clear that in the years to come there will be an 
ever-increasing body of Natives in or from the Reserves who will be without 
allotments and who, whether resident in the Reserves or elsewhere, will be de- 
pendent entirely upon their earnings by their labour without the subsidiary 
means available in the case of the bulk of the migrant labourers today. A large 
number of these men must be absorbed into industries, some of which, it may 
be hoped, will be within the Reserves supplying needs of their inhabitants, but 
more of which are likely to be in, or in the neighbourhood of, the great centres 
outside them. A long-range view of the position indicates that the gold mining 
industry could not continue indefinitely to claim exemption from participation 
in this process. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


A number of questions are examined in the Report as sub- 
sidiary to the question of wage rates. These will be mentioned 
briefly, as similar questions arise in other areas of African mining 
employment, and as some of these matters will be under inter- 
national consideration at the next general session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference.* 

The length of the daily shift on the Rand is 8 hours. Consider- 
able time, however, is sometimes taken in transporting the workers 
from the shaft head to the working levels and back again. The 
Report gives an example of a delay of over three hours after the 
end of a working shift. A system of what has been called ‘“‘stagger- 
ing’ the shifts has been put into operation on some of the gold 
mines with a considerable measure of success, and in the opinion 
of the Commission, the scheme of staggered shifts should receive 
the study and consideration of mine managements. 

The Commission found rations in present circumstances to be 
adequate and satisfactory, and considered that to grant a request 
that the Natives should provide their own food would be to their 
disadvantage. 

The compound system is not examined at any length in the 
Report. The general opinion, however, is expressed that it is im- 
practicable to make any radical alteration in the system, but that 
there should be constant striving for better conditions. 

Representatives of the British administrations in Basutoland, 





1Cf. International Labour Conference, Twenty-seventh Session, 1945, 
Questionnaire I: Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories 
(Supplementary Provisions) (Montreal, 1944). 
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Bechuanaland, and Swaziland suggested to the Commission that 
some provision should be made for visiting wives. On this proposal 
the Report comments as follows: 


This could never be done unless satisfactory accommodation for the women 
could be provided upon the mining properties, for even if they could obtain 
accommodation in a neighbouring urban location, that course would be undesir- 
able. A considerable number of women, mostly Basuto, who have come to the 
Witwatersrand to be for a time with their husbands working upon the mines, 
have fallen victims to the temptation of becoming permanent residents in the 
urban locations and earning money by brewing and selling liquor and other 
undesirable practices. A few Native witnesses appearing before the Commission 
favoured a scheme of visiting wives provided they could be accommodated on 
the mining properties, but in the great majority of cases the opposite view was 
taken, the men pointing to the undesirability of their women leaving their 
children and abandoning their home duties, and to the risk of exposing them 
to the temptations of the Witwatersrand. By the mines the objections to the 
proposal were based upon the practical difficulty of providing the necessary 
accommodation, the difficulty of ensuring the return of the women to their homes, 
and the expenditure which the labourer would have to incur in providing for 
railway fares. 

The Commission is of opinion that the visiting wives scheme is not one which 
it is practical to adopt and that, if adopted, the results would not be commensurate 
with the expense and difficulty which would be involved. 


The British representatives also suggested the compulsory 
deferment of a part of wages. This is already provided for in the 
case of Mozambique, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesian workers 
engaged under special agreement with the respective Governments; 
and on an average 49 per cent. of Natives from other territories 
have accepted voluntary deferred pay. The Commission recom- 
mended further propaganda in favour of voluntary deferred pay, 
but felt that ‘‘so serious an interference with liberty as compulsory 
allotment or deferment of pay would entail would hardly be war- 
ranted and would be resented by a considerable proportion of the 
workers’. 

The case has frequently been put that interest on deferred pay 
should be paid to the individual worker. The existing system is 
that a Deferred Pay Interest Board of Control, consisting of three 
Government nominees and three representatives of the Native 
Recruiting Corporation, administers the interest earned and makes 
grants for various welfare purposes. The Commission considered 
that for the present this system should continue, that the Board’s 
accounts should be laid before the principal Native councils in- 
terested, and that efforts should be directed to allocating the funds 
in such a way as to benefit proportionately the aggregate of men 
from each particular area. 

One other wage question touched on is that of periodicity of 
payments. Under the present system wages become due after the 
completion by the worker of a ticket of thirty working shifts, and, 
owing to the distribution of pay days, he probably does not obtain 
his wages until the sixth week after the day from which pay com- 
menced. The Commission does not seem to have attached much 
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weight to complaints on this head and held that the institution of 
weekly pay would involve a large amount of extra clerical labour. 
The Report suggests, however, that, if dissatisfaction continues, 
the matter of decreasing the periods between pay days should be 
considered in the case of clerks employed by the mines, who are 
permanent employees and residents, and that, if weekly payments 
cannot be arranged, payments should be made at the end of each 
calendar month. 


TRADE UNIONISM 


The Commission admitted ‘‘the desirability of recognising the 
broad principle of negotiation between employer and employee, 
and that, where bodies of employees are concerned, the right of 
collective bargaining with employers and other benefits of trade 
unionism must not lightly be denied’. It also recognised that 
existing systems for investigating individual complaints is not 
adapted to the treatment of mass grievances or the expression of 
the collective views of the workers. 

Nevertheless, the Commission held that the bulk of the Native 
mine workers are not sufficiently advanced to benefit by trade 
unionism. It made suggestions, however, that means should be 
provided for workers to bring their general grievances to the notice 
of the authorities, as by the appointment of special officers and 
ultimately by the encouragement of councils of mine workers. It 
fF also recommended that the existing Native Mine Clerks’ Associa- 
, tion should be developed on trade union lines, but subject to the 
conditions that all officers of the Association must be non-European 
employees of the mines, that there must be regular and proper 
audits, and that there must not be affiliation with persons or organ- 
isations outside the mine services. The Commission also examined 
the position of the 2,500 Native workers in the employment of the 
company which ‘supplies most of the mines with electric power. 
As these workers are held to be of a more constant type and of a 
higher standard than the mine workers, the Report suggests that 
trade unionism might, subject to certain conditions, work to the 
satisfaction of the employer and the advantage of the workers. 
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RATIFICATIONS BY VENEZUELA 





The ratification by Venezuela of 14 international labour Con- 
ventions was registered by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations on 20 November 1944. The Conventions in question were 
‘the following: Hours of Work (Industry), 1919 (No. 1); Unemploy- 
ment, 1919 (No. 2); Childbirth, 1919 (No. 3); Minimum Age (In- 
dustry), 1919 (No. 5); Minimum Age (Sea), 1920 (No. 7); Right of 
Association (Agriculture), 1921 (No. 11); Weekly Rest (Industry), 
1921 (No. 14); Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation), 1925 
(No. 19); Inspection of Emigrants, 1926 (No. 21); Seamen's Articles 
of Agreement, 1926 (No. 22); Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery, 
1928 (No. 26); Forced Labour, 1930 (No. 29); Night Work (Women) 
(Revised), 1934 (No. 41); Underground Work (Women), 1935 
(No. 45). 


In view of the ratification of the revised Convention (No. 41) concerning 
employment of women during the night, Venezuela has denounced its ratification 
in 1933 of the earlier Convention (No. 4) on the same subject, adopted by the 
Conference in 1919. 

The above ratifications bring to 902 the total number of ratifications registered 
up to date. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE ; 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN ; 


The second number of Vol. XXVI of the Official Bulletin, con- 
taining official documents relating to 1944, has just been issued. 


The contents include reports on the 91st, 92nd, and 93rd Sessions of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office, and on the renewal of the com- 
position of the Governing Body, and documents relating to: the 26th Session of 
the International Labour Conference; the relations of the International Labour 
Organisation with new international bodies, with the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and with Costa Rica, France, and Italy; the ratification and 
application of Conventions; the International Development Works Committee; 
and the nature of the competent authority contemplated by Article 19 of the 
Constitution of the Organisation (Article concerning the action to be taken by 
States Members on decisions of the Conference). 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


THE INTERNATIONAL BusINESS CONFERENCE 


An International Business Conference was held at Rye, New 
York, from 10 to 20 November 1944. The Conference was sponsored 
by four United States business organisations—the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Foreign Trade Council, and the American Section 
of the International Chamber of Commerce. It was attended by 
representatives of private business from 51 nations, together with 
observers from the U.S.S.R. Its purpose was to bring together 
representatives of leading business organisations from Allied and 
neutral countries for a discussion of economic problems which 
affect the business interests of their countries, nationally and in- 
ternationally, and thus to establish a better basis for world rela- 
tions and world trade. Eight sections were set up by the Con- 
ference to study and report on the problems before it. The reports 
of the sections included the following views and recommendations. 


Private Enterprise. , 


The private enterprise system is the best known means of bringing about 
effective world prosperity and employment, and of securing and maintaining 
world peace, thereby ensuring a higher standard of living for all peoples. Steps 
should be taken immediately to ensure that an international organisation under- 
take measures designed to bring about the restoration and the development and 
expansion of private enterprise, as a means of increasing international trade and 
bringing about better and closer international economic relations. 


Raw Materials and Foodstuffs. 


In the general interests of world trade, the elimination of trade barriers and’ 
of all discrimination should be made a cardinal point of national and international 
policies, and high-cost efforts towards national self-sufficiency should be discoura- 
ged. International standards of quality, weights and measures should be used, and 
an international clearing house should be established, as part of a general inter- 
national organisation, to provide information with respect to standards and pro- 
vide for the gathering of statistics and other information. The public educational 
systems of the countries represented at the Conference should be urged to in- 
crease their emphasis on subjects relating to the raising of living standards, 
including dietary requirements, improved clothing and housing, improved medical 
care and health facilities. This objective might be implemented through the inte- 
gration of existing or new organisations into a single division of the new inter- 
national organisation. 


Encouragement and Protection of Investments. 


To encourage the movement of investment capital, which should be used for 
the economic improvement of the recipient country, and to protect investments, 
an international code of fair practice and business ethics should be adopted. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development proposed at Bretton 
Woods would be an encouragement to sound international investment in the post- 
war period by giving protection to both borrower and lender. 


Industrialisation in New Areas. 


The benefits of increased industrialisation throughout the world apply not only 
to areas where such industrialisation occurs, but also to the world at large, in- 
cluding countries already heavily industrialised. Nations experienced in industrial 
techniques and with capital available for investment abroad can best play their 
part in post-war international trade by exercising sound judgment in the invest- 
ment of capital in productive foreign enterprise, and the projection of managerial 
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and technical skills to make it effective. The adoption of an international code of 
fair practice and business ethics is recommended also as a means of encouraging 
and supervising industrialisation. 






Transportation and Communication. 


A forcible allocation of world shipping is undesirable. Joint efforts should 
however be made by private transportation organisations of all countries to pro- 
vide adequate and economical service for the uninterrupted and orderly flow of 
international trade. 












Commercial Policy. 


A multilateral trade convention should be concluded, to which all countries 
might adhere and which would commit them to the progressive lowering of trade 
barriers, the elimination of quotas and import embargos, the adoption of the 
most-favoured-nation clause and the abandonment of discriminatory trading 
practices. An international economic charter should be formulated ne inter- 
national economic organisation established, to which would be entrusted the task 
of supervising and co-ordinating national commercial policies. Commercial 
treaties should be concluded for periods of at least ten years, and Governments, 
particularly of creditor countries, should try to find ways and means of increasing 
imports. 
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Cartels. 


The Governments concerned, together with their respective business interests, : 
should consider the effect of cartel agreements in relation to employment, stan- Cs 
dards of living, industrial development, prices, and the volume and flow of trade. i. 
Rules and standards should be established to govern such agreements in inter- 
national trade. 












Currency Relations. 


The world should keep gold as a monetary metal and use it as a constituent 

“ae of the post-war monetary system. International monetary stabilisation, 

owever, cannot be achieved by monetary measures alone but must be based on 
the firm foundation of a liberalised world trade." 















RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN CANADA 


A Canadian Order in Council of 13 October 1944 provides for the 
establishment of a Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction, to be 
composed of the Minister of Reconstruction as Chairman, and of { 
such other Ministers as the Prime Minister of Canada may choose } 
to designate. 


The Committee is to formulate and review plans and projects regarding re- 
construction. Proposals made by departments and agencies of the Government 
on reconstruction projects involving expenditures or financial assistance by the 
Minister of Reconstruction are to be submitted to this new Committee on Re- 
construction.” 

The Minister of Reconstruction was appointed recently under the Department 
of Reconstruction Act, which came into operation on 30 June 1944 and provided 
for the creation of a Department of Reconstruction, as announced in the Speech 
from the Throne at the opening of the 1944 Session of Parliament.* The Act lays 
down that it shall be the duty of the Minister of Reconstruction: 


(a) To inform himself fully of the needs for new employment of the men 
and women in the armed forces and in industry and the opportunities that will 
be available to meet those needs as men and women are demobilised from the 
armed forces and as war production declines; 

(b) To co-ordinate the actions of other departments and agencies of the 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1944, Vol. IV, No. 4, 30 Oct. 1944. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 358. 
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Government of Canada for the ——— of ensuring that the transition from 


a aes to a peacetime economy s be effected as quickly and as smoothly 
as ible; 

{c) To formulate plans for industrial development and conversion, public 
works and improvements, housing and community planning, research and the 
conservation and development a natural resources, and with the authorisa- 
tion of the Governor in Council, to provide for carrying out such plans; 

(d) To correlate information mt or Nm to plans for reconstruction.! 


A GENERAL LABOUR DECREE IN COLOMBIA 


On 30 September 1944 the Government of Colombia issued 
Decree No. 2350 containing labour regulations covering a variety 
of subjects. In an accompanying circular despatch addressed to 
all high administrative officials, the President explained that the 
provisions of the Decree were drawn up in collaboration with the 
majority leaders of Congress and after consultation with indus- 
trial, economic, and agricultural associations. The Decree was 
issued as an emergency measure with the expectation that Congress 
would enact its provisions into law or modify or revoke them 
through normal legislative procedure. It came into force on 10 
November 1944. 


Origin of the Decree. 


During recent months there had been considerable public discussion in 
Colombia concerning plans announced by the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment to issue new labour regulations in the form of decrees which would subse- 
quently be reviewed by Congress when it convened. The Minister of Labour, 
Health and Social Welfare stated the Government's arguments in support of this 
x se procedure in an address delivered on 7 eee 1944 at the National 

niversity. He asserted that Colombian social legislation, which he characterised 
as being improvised, piecemeal, and out of date, is often impossible to apply. The 
regulations concerning individual contracts of employment, for example, date 
from the Civil Code of 1873, and those dealing with industrial accidents from 
1915. The legislation in force takes no account at all of occupational diseases, and 
the regulations concerning hours of work do not have full legal force. All contro- 
versies or disputes must go through the normal procedure of the civil courts, with 
the result that the worker is virtually debarred, by reason of the time and expense 
involved, from seeking redress for grievances or infractions. The Minister referred 
to ratifications by Colombia of international labour Conventions dealing with 
minimum wages, hours of work, the employment of women and young persons, 
collective agreements, industrial accidents and occupational diseases, and de- 
clared that “we have not begun to comply with these obligations”’.* 

The Minister of the Interior announced subsequently that the Government 
proposed to consolidate and improve existing labour regulations and laws by spe- 
cial decrees, and would expect them to be considered for legislative enactment by 
the next session of Congress. The extraordinary powers ssed by the Govern- 
ment under the wartime state of siege were claimed to be sufficient to make the 
proposed procedure legal.* In opposition to this view, it was held that the wartime 
powers could be used only in case immediate action was required to maintain 
public order, and that there was no urgency about the pro social regulations 
which would justify the assumption by the Executive of the legislative powers of 
Congress. 

1 Statutes of Canada 1944, 8 Geo. VI, Chap. 18. 

? El Liberal (Bogot4é), 8 Sept. 1944. During the 1936 Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference the Committee on the Application of Conventions drew the attention of the Colombian 
Government to the solemn and binding international obligations that are assumed by any country 
which ratifies an international labour Convention (International Labour Conference, 1936, Record 
of Proceedings, Appendix V, p. 567). The following year a representative of the Colombian Govern- 
ment stated that although circumstances had prevented the Government from applying some of 
the provisions of certain ratified Conventions, the Committee could be assured that Colombia 
sincerely intended to fulfil all its obligations as soon as possible (International Labour Conference, 
1937, Record of Proceedings, Appendix V, p. 573). See also Ja go of the Committee of Experts in 
the Record of Proceedings of the Conferences of 1934, 1935, 1938, passim. 

* Diario Oficial, No. 25,644, 15 Sept. 1944. 
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The special Decree of 30 September 1944 was issued in conformity with the 
proposed procedure; according to the President’s statement in the accompanying 
circular, the Government was certain that: 


If the state of siege is lifted before provision is made to regulate relations 
between capital and labour in an orderly, prudent, and effective manner... a 
wave of strikes and disorders will break out.! 


The principal provisions of the Decree are summarised below. 


Individual Contracts of Employment. 


The employment relations between a person who performs a service for 
another and the one for whom the service is performed are to be based on a con- 
tract of employment, either written or understood. In the absence of stipulation 
to the contrary permitted by law, the contract of employment must conform to 
models which the Government will issue after consultation with joint committees 
of employers and workers. No works regulations which impose obligations on 
workers shall be valid unless they have been approved by the competent author- 
ities and published. The duration of the contract of employment may, by agree- 
ment, be indefinite or for a stated period not exceeding five years. In the absence 
of a stipulated period it will be understood to cover six months. It may be revised 
annually or by procedure agreed to by the parties. Either party may terminate a 
contract of indefinite duration by previous notice equal in time to the customary 
pay periods. Contracts covering apprenticeship (maximum duration of contract, 
six months), or probation (maximum duration, two months), may be terminated 
by the workers on seven days’ notice or by the employer on the payment of seven 
days’ wages. 

A condition presumed in every contract of employment is that either party 
which breaks the contract is responsible for the payment of compensation to the 
other. If the employer is at fault, the compensation payable by him to the worker 
shall be not less than one month’s wages. ff the worker is at fault, any compensa- 
tion due from him may be deducted from his accrued credit in respect of holidays 
with pay and dismissal indemnity. 

Pending the organisation of a compulsory social security system, dismissal in- 
demnities are to be paid to workers discharged for reasons other than non-fulfil- 
ment of the contract of employment or misconduct. The amount of the in- 
demnity will be one month’s wages for each year of service up to a maximum 
period of service of three years. After a worker has acquired the right to a dis- 
missal indemnity for three years of service, he retains that right throughout the 
following three-year period, during which time he is entitled to the indemnity 
even if he should be dismissed for misconduct or non-fulfilment of the terms of 
the contract. The Decree also takes account, in this respect, of service performed 
eg to its promulgation, by providing that up to five years of such service shall 

taken into account if a worker is dismissed without just cause or if he resigns 
because of serious fault committed by the employer; or up to three years of prior 
service, in other cases of discharge for reasons other than misconduct or non- 
fulfilment of the contract. 


Collective Contracts and Agreements. 


A novel feature of the Decree is that trade unions may enter into legal binding 
contracts of employment with one or more employers or employers’ organisations 
for the performance of services or the execution of work by union members. Such 
contracts will be governed by the provisions which apply to individual contracts 
of employment as regards duration, revision, and termination. The contracting 
union is responsible = compliance with the direct obligations arising out of the 
contract, and will be recognised as having legal personality to exercise its own 
rights and those of its members under the contract. If no other arrangement is 
made by the parties, it is understood that the entire resources of each serve as 
guarantee for the fulfilment of their respective obligations. If a contracting trade 
union is dissolved, its members will be individually responsible for continuation 
of the services involved, for the duration of the contract and under the conditions 
established. 

The conditions established in individual and trade union contracts of employ- 
ment may be superseded by the provisions of collective labour agreements. 





1 The right to strike or lockout was ded on 28 July 1944 for the duration of the state of 
siege (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 640). 
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collective agreement is one entered into voluntarily by one or more employers or 
employers’ organisations and one or more trade unions or federations for the 
purpose of establishing general conditions of work. In addition to provisions 
regulating general conditions, a collective agreement shall include clauses defining 
the trades or industries covered, the place or places it will be in force, the time of 
its coming into force and its duration, the manner in which it may be extended or 
terminated, and the obligations resulting from non-compliance. Pending the con- 
clusion of collective labour agreements, the conditions established through con- 
ciliation and arbitration and in works regulations as duly approved by the author- 
ities will have the superior status sown to collective agreement provisions. 


Wages. 


In consultation with joint committees of employers and workers, the Govern- 
ment may fix minimum wage rates by decree for any economic region and for any 
type of undertaking, including industrial, commercial, professional, stock raising 
and agricultural undertakings. All relevant economic factors will be taken into 
account in fixing minimum wage rates, and in no case may a wage be paid which 
falls below the legal minimum rate fixed by the Government. Overtime must be 
paid at not less than time-and-a-quarter rates, and night work at time-and-a-half 
rates. Equal wages shall be paid for equal work. 


Hours of Work and Holidays. 


The normal maximum hours of work in general employment are 8 in the day 
and 48 in the week; for employment in dangerous or unhealthy occupations and 
in night work, 6 hours in the day; in agricultural employment, 9 hours in the day 
and 54 hours in the week. A worker may not be required to work more than 4 
hours of overtime in a day or more than 12 hours in a week, in employment in 
which overtime may be permitted. 

Workers are entitled to 15 days of paid holiday for each year of service, and 
regular wages for legal holidays. A worker required to work on a legal holiday 
shall be paid at double rates or receive compensatory time off.! 


Occupational Associations. 


The right of workers and employers to form occupational associations or trade 
unions, and federations thereof, is guaranteed by the State. Trade union organisa- 
tion may include unions formed by the workers of a single undertaking, or by 
workers in the same craft or trade, or they may be of a mixed character. Mixed 
unions will be permitted only in regions where there are not enough workers em- 
ployed in the same craft to form a craft union. When the required number of 
workers give notice to an inspector or labour court of their intention to form a 
trade union, they come under the special protection of the State. For three 
months thereafter they may not be dismissed or transferred, nor may their con- 
ditions of work be depressed without just cause. The same protection applies to 
the officials of a trade union, not exceeding ten in number, from the time of their 
election until three months after the expiration of their term of office. All trade 
unions are under the permanent inspection and supervision of the Government 
as regards financial operations and compliance with union rules. They are re- 
quired, every six months, to present to the competent authorities detailed reports 
of their receipts and expenditures. 

Unions formed by workers employed in the same undertaking are the basis of 
the trade union structure, and not more than one such union may exist in an 
undertaking. They represent, in the first instance, the interests of their members 
in all labour relations, including the presentation of petitions and claims, the 
naming of disciplinary, claims, and negotiating committees, the appointment of 
conciliators oo arbitrators, and the conclusion of trade union contracts and 
collective agreements. They may, by a two-thirds vote of their members, request 
employers to deduct the membership fees fixed by union rule and to transmit 
them to the union treasurers; employers are required to comply with such re- 
quests. 

Public employees may not join a trade union which is not com exclusively 
of public employees, and the provisions protecting union members and officials 
from dismissal or transfer do not apply. 





1 For exceptions as regards paid holidays and dismissal indemnities in the case of small under- 
paoeeny - — section overleaf dealing with occupational accidents and diseases and general sick- 
ness 
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Collective Disputes. 


A strike is legal if it is approved by a majority of the workers in the under- 
taking affected, as shown by secret ballot taken in the presence of a representative 
of the Government. A legal strike suspends contracts of employment only for its 
duration and does not extinguish the rights and obligations arising therefrom. 
An employer may not enter into new contracts of employment for the performance 
of work suspended by a legal strike. When a stoppage of work lasts longer than 
eight days, the Government will convene the competent labour court to consider 
the dispute and propose a solution. 

A strike is illegal if it has an illegal object, if direct negotiation and conciliation 
have not previously been exhausted, or if its object is not limited to the peaceful 
suspension of work. A work stoppage intended to bring pressure on the Govern- 
ment to force changes in regulations or orders constitutes sedition, and is corres- 
pondingly punishable. If a strike is declared illegal by the competent labour 
court, the strikers must return to work within 24 hours or the employer is free to 
discharge them, to start judicial proceedings against them and their trade union, 
and to hire other workers. If the members of a trade union persist in abstaining 
from work after a strike has been declared illegal, the union’s legal personality 
will be suspended by the Government, which may also order it dissolved and its 
property applied to the payment of damages. 

Operations in public service undertakings may not be suspended or halted 
unless at least six months’ previous notice has been given to the Government. All 
labour disputes in such operations must be submitted to the Supreme Labour 
Court for arbitration if they cannot be resolved by direct negotiation or concilia- 
tion. In addition to the public administrative and judicial authorities, the follow- 
ing are public service undertakings: land, water and air transport, water supply, 
electric power and telecommunications, whenever these services are performed for 
the State or by virtue of a State contract, or are subject to tariffs, conditions, and 
regulations established by the State; public hygiene and sanitation operations; 
and public assistance institutions, such as hospitals and asylums. 


Occupational Accidents and Diseases; General Sickness Benefits. 


Pending the organisation of a compulsory social security system, the employer 
is solely liable for the payment of compensation in respect of industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases, and medical assistance and sickness benefits. The 
compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases, in proportion to 
the injury suffered, will be based on rates to be established by the Government, 
with the maximum amount payable equal to two years’ wages. In addition to this 
compensation the employer must supply such medical, pharmaceutical, surgical, 
and hospitalisation assistance as may be made necessary by the injury and, if 
death results, must pay funeral expenses. The employer is also required to con- 
tinue the payment of wages in case of non-occupational sickness, amounting to 
two thirds of the wage for the first 60 days of incapacity, one half of the wage for 
the following 30 days, and one third of the wage for the 30 days thereafter. 

y ecto conditions for applying the foregoing provisions are established in 
the following cases: 


(a) Employers whose regular payroll does not exceed 1,000 pesos per month, 
or who do not employ more than 10 workers in machine operations, or more than 
20 workers in non-mechanical operations: in proportion to the employer’s financial 
capacity, compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases will be 
fixed by the labour courts, and benefits in respect of sickness, paid holidays, and 
dismissal will be fixed by the Government, at special rates of not less than 20 nor 
more than 80 per cent. of the established rates; 

(6) Stock-raising undertakings whose capital does not exceed 80,000 pesos, 
and agricultural and forestry undertakings whose capital does not exceed 50,000 

, and which employ less than 20 workers: compensation for industrial acci- 
dents will be fixed by the labour courts at special rates of not less than 20 nor 
more than 80 per cent. of the established rates; in respect of sickness or disease, 
the employer is only required to provide the worker with free transportation to 
the nearest first-aid station or hospital and with emergency medical attention and 
medicines; 

(c) Domestic service: a domestic employee is merely entitled in case of illness 
to medical attention and pharmaceutical assistance for one month, and in case of 
death to the payment of burial expenses and a survivor's benefit, amounting to 
two weeks’ wages for each year of service. 
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The industrial accident, occupational disease and sickness provisions do not 
apply in the following cases: industries carried on exclusively in the home; occa- 
sional or temporary jobs of no longer than 30 days’ duration; home work; and 
handicraft undertakings where not more than two workers are employed. 

Financial benefits, not exceeding 5,000 pesos, received by workers as compen- 
sation for an industrial accident or occupational disease, and other social benefits 
established by the Decree are exempt from income tax. 


Labour Courts. 


A system of labour courts is established to decide disputes arising out of the 
execution of contracts of employment, the interpretation of clauses contained in 
contracts and collective agreements, and the interpretation and application of 
social legislation. The system will comprise municipal and sectional courts (éri- 
bunales seccionales), and a Supreme Labour Court. The municipal labour courts, 
the courts of first instance, have jurisdiction in cases involving not more than 300 
pesos, or 500 in the capitals of departments. Cases involving larger amounts 
and appeals from decisions of the municipal courts fall within the jurisdiction of 
the sectional labour courts, which, unless otherwise agreed by the parties involved, 
will also act as conciliators and arbitrators of disputes. Final appeals will go to the 
Supreme Labour Court, whose jurisdiction extends to the entire national territory. 

Each labour court will be composed of three members, representing workers, 
employers, and the Government respectively, with the Government member 
presiding. Regulations will be issued establishing the procedure by which organ- 
ised employers and workers will nominate the candidates from whom the Govern- 
ment is to choose their respective representatives. Court proceedings will be oral, 
and any written documents pont em will be exempt from stamp taxes or taxes on 
legal documents.! 


SocrAL PoLicy In CUBA 


In his inaugural address to Congress of 10 October 1944 the 
incoming President of Cuba, Dr. Ramén Grau San Martin, made 
extensive reference to the social policy of the new Government. 


“Real liberty for the individual cannot exist”, he declared ‘“‘without economic 
security and independence. The economic life of the people must be organised 
and developed in such terms that both urban and rural folk are assured of oppor- 
tunities for useful and adequately paid employment."’ He made general reference 
to the provisions of the Constitution whose implementation would assist in achiev- 
ing these ends, and a particular reference to Article 60, which lays down that “‘work 
is an inalienable right of the individual. The State shall utilise the resources at its 
disposal to provide employment for all who need it and to ensure to all workers, 
whether manual or intellectual, the economic conditions necessary for a life com- 
patible with human dignity”. The President declared that the most pressing 
tasks in the area of social legislation will be the codification of the existing laws 
and their interpretation, and their effective application. 

As regards education, it will be necessary to increase the number of public 
schools and provide them with adequate equipment. The school system must 
make greater provision for vocational education on all levels, leading to courses 
in higher vocational schools on industrial techniques and arts and crafts. Sucha 
policy will result in the development of adequately trained workers for new 
domestic industries, thus broadening the economic bases of the country. 

The local offices of the Ministry of Health and Social Assistance should be 
transformed, as rapidly as circumstances permit, into health centres offerin 
medical and nursing services for the prevention of disease and equip with 
diagnostic laboratories and facilities. An essential task of these health centres 
will be the prevention of parasitic diseases which are prevalent among farmers 
and workers. The Ministry of Health will also improve the services provided in 
the Government hospitals and undertake an immediate revision of the organisa- 
tion of tuberculosis sanatoria. 

The Ministry of Agriculture will give special attention to placing farm families 
on their own lands through an extensive plan of land distribution and settlement, 
thus creating a class of thousands of aa rural proprietors.* 

1 El Liberal, 1 Nov. 1944. 


Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1940, Cuba 1 (A). 
# Gaceta Oficial, No. 583, 21 Oct. 1944, pp. 17251-17255. 
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SocrAL PoLicy IN IRAN 


The general programme which the Government of Iran sub- 
mitted at the opening of the fourteenth term of the Majlis (Parlia- 
ment) in April 1944, included a section dealing with the improve- 
ment of the living conditions of Iranian workers. 


According to this programme, industrial and agricultural workers are to be 
secured a minimum standard of living as regards nutrition, housing, clothing, 
health, and vocational education, and long-term agricultural and industrial pro- 
jects are to be developed. The programme was approved by the Majlis.* 


PuBLic HEALTH IN INDIA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages to the ap- 
pointment by the Government of India of the Health Survey and 
Development Committee’, as part of the Government’s reconstruc- 
tion planning organisation and to the activities of that Committee.’ 


To assist the Committee, the Government has invited a number of foreign 
experts to visit India in the winter of 1944-45. These experts are: Dr. J. H. L. 
Cumpston, Director-General of Health, Commonwealth of Australia; Sir Weldon 
Dalrymple-Champneys, Deputy Chief Medical Officer, Ministry of Health, 
United Kingdom; Prof. J. A. Ryle, Professor of Social Medicine, Oxford Uni- 
versity; Dr. Janet M. Vaughan, Member of the Goodenough Committee for 
Medical Schools, United Kingdom; Dr. J. W. Mountin, Medical Director, United 
States Public Health Service; and Prof. H. E. Sigerist, Professor of the History of 
Medicine, John Hopkins University, Baltimore. The Government has also in- 
vited an expert from the Soviet Union and a reply to the invitation is awaited 
from the Soviet authorities. These experts will tour different provinces before 
they begin their discussions with the members of the Health Survey and Develop- 
ment Committee.‘ 


A CONFERENCE ON CHILD WELFARE IN CHINA 


In China, during the present emergency, especial attention 
has been given to the promotion of child welfare by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs and the provincial, municipal, and district author- 
ities, as well as other official bodies, such as the National Relief 
Commission, and non-official bodies, such as the Wartime Children’s 
Welfare Association, the Chinese Children’s Association, and the 
Wartime Chinese Children’s Relief Association. A conference of 
representatives of these bodies and other social workers interested 
in child welfare was held at Chungking on 18 September 1944, 
og Mae Wu Yi-fang, President of the Ginling Girls’ College, in 

e chair. 


Statements on Government Policy. 


General Chiang Kai-shek addressed a message to the conference, emphasisin 
the eae of child welfare work and calling upon the social workers enga 
on such work to redouble their efforts. The Minister of Education, Mr. Chen 
Li-fu, and the Minister of Social Affairs, Mr. Ku Cheng-kang, attended the con- 
ference. The former dwelt, in particular, on the need for safeguarding the health 
of the children and laying a sound foundation for their future instruction, while 





1 Record of proceedings of the Majlis, 17 fo 1944, p. 80. Communication to the I.L.O. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 785. 
4 Idem, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. ane ae 
4 The Statesman (New Delhi), 20 . 1944, Communication to the I.L.O. 
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the latter urged that the promotion of child welfare, far from being regarded as a 
form of philanthropy, should be looked pe as a nation-building activity of the 
first importance. Official and non-official efforts should be co-ordinated on the 
basis of a definite policy, with a systematic programme of work which would not 
have to depend upon momentary enthusiasm for its success. There should be no 
distinction between rich and poor in respect of child welfare. In conformity with 
the requirements of the times, the nation’s children should be educated for 
democracy, and the necessary financial provision should be made in the national 
budget. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Conference. 


Experts on such subjects as children’s nutrition in wartime, child education, 
child behaviour, child psychology, and child welfare addressed the conference, the 
speaker on child protection legislation and its enforcement being Miss Chen 
Wen-hsien, Professor at the University of Nanking. 

The Conference adopted a number of resolutions, recommending, inter alia, 
the establishment of suitable machinery for the promotion of child welfare (crea- 
tion and encouragement of special bodies, employment of experts in the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, establishment of special courses in educational institutions, pre- 
paration of books for children, provision of facilities for the care, in particular, of 
soldiers’ children and war orphans). The Conference also decided to set up an 
office, under the joint auspices of the official and non-official organisations en- 
gaged on child welfare work, for the express purpose of rescuing and caring for 
child refugees from war zones.! 
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Works COUNCILS IN FRANCE 


In virtue of a decision taken by the French Council of Ministers 
on 31 October 1944, works councils are to be set up in all under- 
takings employing not less than 100 persons. 


The members of the councils will be elected by the staff, with due reference to 
the proportions between workers, salaried employees, and supervisory staff. Each 
council will consist of not less than four and not more than eight members, accord- 
ing to the size of the undertaking. 

In social questions the works councils will co-operate with the management 
with a view to improving conditions of life and work. In the economic field their 
function will at first be advisory and later they will be associated with the manage- 
ment. 

The members of the councils are to be kept informed of the operation and 
financial circumstances of the undertakings. In the case of limited companies, all 
the accounts and all the reports of general meetings of shareholders must be com- 
municated to them. The councils will have the right to make observations and 
their requests must be submitted to the general meeting. They may put forward 
suggestions, on which the employer will be required to reply; if he refuses to 
accept the suggestion, he must give his reasons. The works councils may have 
recourse to the advisory committees attached to the commissioners who take the 
place of the former organising committees.? 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN SWITZERLAND 


As previously mentioned in these pages, a Swiss Federal Order 
was issued on 1 October 1941, authorising the Federal and cantonal 
Governments in certain conditions to declare collective labour 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
FRENCH INFORMATION SERVICE, Ottawa: Press Release, 4 Nov. 1944. 
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agreements generally binding.' This Order, which was due to expire 
on 31 December 1943, was replaced by an Order of 23 June 1943, 
to remain in operation until 31 December 1946.2, A summary is 
given below of the experience of three years of application of the 
measure. 


The first declaration of this kind made by the Federal Government dates back 
to 5 June 1942, that by a cantonal Government to 7 July 1942. Thus in practice 
it took some time before the new system was ready to be applied. 

The total number of decisions declaring collective agreements generally 

binding at the end of August 1944 was 25 in the case of the Federal Council and 31 
in that of the cantonal Governments. Of the 25 collective agreements declared 
generally binding by the Federal Council, only 2 regulate conditions of employ- 
ment more or less fully, while the remaining 23 relate only to cost-of-living allow- 
ances. 
The number of persons covered by the Federal decisions was about 18,000 
employers and 45,000 workers, including about 13,000 employers and 27,000 
workers belonging to the contracting parties to the agreements. The declarations 
made by the cantonal Governments affected about 6,900 employers and 19,500 
workers. The totals for the cantonal and Federal decisions should not be added 
together, however, since a fair number of employers and workers are covered both 
by agreements declared generally binding by the Federal Council and by agree- 
ments extended in scope by the cantonal Governments. 

Collective agreements are confined as a rule to fixing minimum conditions of 
employment, which may be exceeded under individual contracts of employ- 
ment or by collective agreements of narrower scope. Hence a decision to make a 
collective agreement generally binding maintains in operation any more favour- 
able clauses of local or regional agreements. The same applies to any rates of 
wages in existence higher than those specified by a collective agreement declared 
generally binding. 

The authorities have paid special attention to the question whether joint 
agencies set up by the contracting parties alone may be made applicable to third 
a. In principle, the decision has been against such application. In practice, 

owever, some of these agencies, although purely trade union in origin such as 
the family allowance equalisation funds, have been extended to persons and under- 
takings not belonging to the organisations party to the agreement. 

In most cases the declarations by the Federal and cantonal Governments 
relate to agreements on cost-of-living allowances. Here the authorities had to 
decide how to take account of any such allowances already granted and how to 
determine the starting point for calculating the allowances. Among the more 
important provisions of collective agreements which have been declared generally 
binding, reference should be made in particular to those relating to the equalisa- 
tion funds. Such funds have been set up and made compulsory for the following 
occupations: tilers, electrical fitters, locksmiths, tinsmiths, central heating fitters. 
Some of the funds in question are managed by employers’ organisations, but some 
of them possess legal personality. 

The various clauses of the collective agreements dealing fully with conditions of 
employment could asa rule be declared generally binding. An exception has been 
made, however, in the case of those providing for the settlement of collective 
disputes by arbitration. Such clauses naturally remain in force for the con- 
tracting parties. Lastly, any clauses tending to prohibit unlawful work have 
always been included in decisions making a collective agreement generally bind- 


ing.® 

























































ComMPULSORY ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
IN CUBA 


Pending the enactment of legislation now under consideration 
by the Cuban Congress, the Executive Power has taken various 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 186. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 763. In accordance with these Orders, the Federal 
Council has the power to declare collective agreements generally binding in the case of agreements 
covering more than one canton, while the power of the cantonal Governments is limited to agree- 
ments confined to the territory of the canton. 

3 La Vie Economique (Berne), Sept. 1944, p. 251. 
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measures during 1944 to give effect to the Articles of the Constitu- 
tion of 1940 providing for the compulsory affiliation in national 
associations of persons practising the liberal professions. These 
measures include the issue of regulations for the organisation of 
professional associations, the establishment of a Register of Pro- 
fessional Organisations in the Ministry of Labour, and the official 
recognition of associations of pharmacists, civil engineers, and the 
medical profession. 


The text of the pertinent Articles of the Constitution is as follows: 


70. Compulsory association in colleges (colegiacién) for the exercise of 
liberal professions is hereby established. The law shall prescribe the form 
of constitution and of operation within such colleges of a superior body of 
a national character, and of such local bodies as may be necessary, in such a 
manner that these colleges shall be governed by a majority of the members. 


82. . . . Occupations which require an official licence shall not be carried 
on by persons other than Cubans by birth and Cubans by naturalisation 
who have been naturalised for not less than five years at the date on which 
they apply for the licence to carry on the occupation. 

In the carrying out of the foregoing principle and in cases where engage- 
ment in a new occupation or ho is regulated by any law or regulations, 
the right to work acquired by persons who have previously been engaged in 
the occupation or trade in question shall be respected and the principles of 
international reciprocity shall be observed.! 


The National Pharmaceutical Association. 


Various professional groups have been petitioning the Government to apply 
the provisions of Article 70, including the National Pharmaceutical Association, 
founded in 1907. At the request of the Association the Executive Power issued 
Decree No. 353 of 15 February 1944, which set forth the measures to be taken 
by that organisation in order that it might be recognised as the national body 
for the profession.?, Within thirty days, the Association was to submit for the 
approval of the Ministry of Labour its statutes and code of professional ethics, 
which were to be drawn up in accordance with certain requirements established 
in the Decree. The publication of the Statutes, Regulations, and Code of Ethics 
of the National Pharmaceutical Association was approved by the Ministry of 
Labour on 26 February 1944 as complying with the requirements. 

The general aims of the organisation, as contained in its Statutes, are to 
protect and raise professional standards and to co-operate with the public author- 
ities in supervising the enforcement of all pertinent regulations. A degree in 
pharmacy, either bem the University of Havana or from a recognised foreign 
university, and Cuban citizenship are required for membership. The machinery 
of the Association consists of the following: 


(1) A National Assembly, the highest deliberative body of the Association, 
composed of one delegate for each ten members of the municipal associations, 
plus the members of the National Governing Board; 

(2) A National Governing Board, the executive organ, consisting of 17 
members elected by the National Assembly; 

(3) Municipal pharmaceutical associations, to be organised in every com- 
munity where there are five or more resident pharmacists; and 

(4) A National Disciplinary Council of nine members elected by the National 
Assembly. The Council may impose punishments on members ranging from warn- 
ings to suspension for up to 180 days. A person. suspended from membership 
for more than 30 days may appeal to the National Assembly. 


A member of the Association agrees to observe the provisions of the Code 
of Ethics. He may not delegate any technical functions to an unauthorised 
practitioner or try to obtain any advantage by replacing a fellow member in 
a post or commission. The fixed sale prices for pharmaceutical products may 





1Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1940, Cuba 1. 
2 Gaceta Oficial, No. 95, 22 Feb. 1944, pp. 2785-2787. 
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neither be raised, to the detriment of consumers, nor lowered, to the disad- 
vantage of other pharmacists. Also forbidden are unfair advertising practices; 
exaggerated and false advertising concerning the curative properties of phar- 
maceutical preparations; the distribution of samples in places other than drug 
stores or similar professional establishments; and the substitution of drugs in 
prescriptions. Except in cases of great emergency requiring immediate action, 
a pharmacist may not prescribe drugs for curing illness or ‘invade the field of 
other professionals’. 












Establishment of a Register of Professional Organisations. 


The measures for the organisation of pharmacists provided also that the 
Association should be registered with the Ministry of Labour. In Order (Resolu- 
cién) No. 753 of 26 February 1944, the Ministry announced the establishment 
of a Register of Professional Organisations, whose functions are to receive the 
registration of professional bodies and to supervise compliance with all regula- 
tions concerning the application of Article 70 of the Constitution.* 









General Regulations for Professional Association. 


General regulations applying to all professional workers and their compulsory 
association in national organisations were issued in Decree No. 641 of 9 March 
1944. For the most part, the Decree extends the provisions concerning the 
pharmacists’ organisation to all professions covered by Article 70 of the Con- 
stitution. This action was taken at the request of the National Confederation 
of University Graduates, its constituent bodies, and the authorities and student 
body of the University of Havana. 

To be officially recognised as the representative of its profession, an associa- 
tion must have the following aims: (1) to promote cultural and professional 
standards among its associates; (2) to maintain the technical efficiency of the 
profession; (3) to defend and protect the scope of professional practice; and (4) 
to assist the Government in enforcing the legal provisions respecting the profes- 
sion. Through “‘democratic procedure which will give effect to the will of the 
majority of the associates’, each organisation will draw up its own statutes, 
establishing a superior national body and such local entities as may be neces- 
sary. The requirements for membership in a professional organisation must 
include possession of the corresponding university degree. As laid down in 
Article 82 of the Constitution, Cuban citizenship is also required for membership, 
except in the case of persons who had the right to practise the profession before 
the 1940 Constitution came into force. The right to practise requires member- 
ship in good standing in the corresponding association and compliance with its 
statutes and all pertinent legal provisions. The codes of ethics, which will also 
be drafted by the associations, will include provision for sanctions to be applied 
in case of unethical practice. However, sanctions which involve temporary 
suspension or expulsion from the organisation (which would be equivalent to 
disqualification from practice*) must be ratified by the highest entity of the 
association, from which an appeal will be allowed to the Supreme Court.‘ 

The statutes and regulations of associations must be deposited with the 
Register of Professional Organisations of the Ministry of Labour, which, having 
sopeeset them as wm pete with the terms of the Decree, will have them 
published in the official gazette. Approved associations will have legal per- 
sonality and may bring criminal suits in the courts against malpractitioners. 
They may use the National Seal on official documents and are afforded free 
mail privileges for official correspondence.® 






























The Association of Civil Engineers. 

In accordance with the procedure thus established, the Cuban Association 
of Civil Engineers submitted for the approval of the Ministry of Labour its 
Statutes, Regulations and Code of Professional Ethics, which were approved by 
an Order dated 23 August 1944 and published in the official gazette. 
















1 Gaceta Oficial, No. 118, 6 Mar. 1944, pp. 3521-3536. 
2 Idem, No. 108, 1 Mar. 1944, pp. 3202-3203. 

3 Unauthorised Fageties of a licensed oo is punishable by imprisonment from three 
months to a year (Cédigo de Defensa Social, Havana, 1939, pp. 175-176). 

‘ An appeal to the civil courts had not been provided for in the measures concerning the organ- 
isation of pharmacists. 
5 Gaceta Oficial, No. 148, 17 Mar. 1944, pp. 4326-4328. 
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A federation composed of local associations of civil engineers, the national 
Association proclaims its aims to be the promotion of cultural and professional 
standards, the maintenance of professional ethics and technical efhciency, co- 
operation with public authorities in ensuring compliance with regulations govern- 
ing professional practice and in defining the scope of civil engineering, and the 
promotion of professional relations among its members and with other national 
and international bodies. In addition to the general functions allowed the Asso- 
ciation by the provisions of Decree No. 641, it may, at the request of judicial 
authorities, nominate engineers to serve as competent expert witnesses in civil 
and criminal court cases, and it may take steps towards the adoption of a legal 
tariff of fees. The membership requirements follow the provisions of the general 
regulations. 

The machinery of the Association is similar to that of the pharmacists’ organ- 
isation. It consists of a National Assembly, the highest deliberative body, com- 
posed of one delegate for each ten members of the local associations, plus the 
members of the National Governing Board; the Governing Board, the executive 
organ, consisting of nine members elected by the Association membership at 
large, plus one delegate for each local association; and the National Disciplinary 
Council, consisting of five regular and five substitute members elected by the 

neral membership of the Association, with jurisdiction over infractions of the 
‘ode of Ethics. 

A member of the Association a to be bound by the Code of Professional 
Ethics. He is forbidden to offer discounts or other special inducements to get 
clients. He may not sign work of which he is not the author or give approval to 
jobs for which he is not directly responsible. A member may not attempt to dis- 
place another engineer from a post. Services and consultations may not be 
offered gratis unless they are authorised by the Association as being for the public 
benefit. ‘“‘Depreciatory or offensive comment” by a member respecting the work 
of another is also forbidden. Penalties for the infringement of the Code provisions 
range from warnings by the Chairman of the Governing Board to temporary 
suspension or expulsion from the Association. Sanctions involving such dis- 
qualification must be ratified by the National Assembly, from which the accused 
may take a final appeal to the Supreme Court.! 


The National Medical Association. 


The Ministry of Labour, by an Order of 2 October 1944, approved and pub- 
lished the Statutes of the National Medical Association*, which applied for regis- 
tration under the terms of Decree 641. 

The general aims of the Association, defined in accordance with the provisions 
laid down in Decree No. 641, are to promote and maintain professional standards 
and efficiency. To qualify for membership, a person must fulfil the requirements 
of Article 82 of the Constitution, hold a medical d from the University of 
Havana or a d validated by that University, and fulfil all legal requirements 
for practising the medical profession. The obligations of a member include the 
following, among others: he must practise the profession ethically and in faithful 
compliance with the Association's regulations and its oath of honour; he must fix 
his fees with reference to the importance of the services performed and in accor- 
dance with the client’s ability to pay; he may not occupy more than two institu- 
tional posts, whether governmental or private, at the same time, and if he already 
occupies more than the permitted maximum number of posts and other doctors 
are available, he will resign from those in excess of two; he may not advertise 
cures, guarantee the success of any particular course of treatment, or issue certi- 
ficates recommending pharmaceutical and commercial products. Regulations for 
these and other provisions of the Statutes will be drawn up by the National 
Assembly in the form of a Medical Labour Code. 

The machinery of the Association and the major attributes of its constituent 
bodies, are as follows: 


(1) A National Assembly consisting of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, a delegate representing the governing committee of each municipal medical 
association, and general ~_ elected by the membership at large, in the 
proportion of one for every fifteen members of a municipal association. The 
Assembly elects the Executive Committee and the National Disciplinary Council, 
and is the highest deliberative body of the Association. 


1 Idem, No. 529, 21 Sept. 1944, pp. 15555-15572. 
2 This Association replaces the former Medical Federation of Cuba. 
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(2) The Executive Committee, the administrative organ, consists of ten 
Officers elected by the National Assembly, plus three members for each of the six 
provinces. In addition to its executive functions it will edit the official journal of 
the Association and take the necessary legal steps to regulate specialised practice. 

(3) Municipal medical associations, organised in every municipality where 
there are seven or more resident practitioners. 

(4) A provincial disciplinary council in each of the six provinces, consisting of 
three elected members. Each council has jurisdiction over all infractions com- 
mitted by members belonging to the municipal associations of its province, and 
appeal from its decisions, except in the case of infractions designated “‘slight”’, 
may be taken to the National Disciplinary Council. 

(5) A National Disciplinary Council, consisting of five members elected by 
the National Assembly. A decision involving suspension or expulsion from the 
Association must be ratified by a two-thirds majority of the Executive Committee. 
There is no further appeal from such decisions." 


















CANADIAN JOINT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES IN THE 
Post-WAR PERIOD 


The Canadian Government in November 1944 announced its 
intention to continue to encourage and promote the formation of 
joint production committees? in the reconstruction and post-war 


period. 


The Minister of Munitions and Supply and of Reconstruction and the 
Minister of Labour have issued a joint statement reading as follows: 


The experience of war industries has justified our experiment in joint 
labour-management production committees. These committees have promo- 
ted industrial co-operation by creating a better understanding and mutual 
confidence between management and labour. Their work has served to in- 
crease the output of war goods, to lower costs, and to improve efficiency. 

Since maximum production and harmonious relations between labour and 
management will be essential to the successful solution of the problems which 
we shall have to face, we hope that these joint production committees will 
continue to function in the reconstruction and post-war periods. Where no 
committees have as yet been set up, we hope that advantage will be taken of 
every opportunity to do so. Government, labour, and management will look 
to these committees for advice on many problems. 

In so far as possible, it is the intention of the Government to continue to 
encourage and promote the formation of joint production committees repre- 
senting labour and management, to assist us in meeting both the continuing 
problems of war and the problems of reconversion.* 
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Swiss PLANS FOR Post-WaR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


When war broke out, there was considerable fear in Switzerland 
that disruption of foreign trade would cause serious unemployment 
there. In fact, however, the wartime labour problem in Switzerland 
as elsewhere has been one of labour scarcity. As in other countries, 
it has been recognised that the current high level of employment 
is precarious, and the fear of unemployment has been projected 

1 Gaceta Oficial, No. 588, 24 Oct. 1944, pp. 17411-17422. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 223. 
? DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Press Release, 16 Nov. 1944. 
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to the post-war period. In the summer of 1941, an Employment 
Commissioner was appointed to prepare plans for post-war em- 
ployment. The Commissioner’s interim report, presented in 
September 1942', stimulated the preparation of post-war employ- 
ment plans by private and public authorities alike. These proposals 
were assembled into an “Interim Report of the Federal Council 
to the Federal Assembly on Preparatory Measures Taken for the 
Creation of Employment Possibilities’, and presented by the 
Federal Council to the Federal Assembly on 20 June 1944.2 The 
Report was adopted two days later after considerable debate. 


In the introduction to the Report, the Council quotes the International La bour 
Office to the effect that no State is performing its duties satisfactorily if it merely 
guarantees a minimum income to the unemployed, and that no economic and 
political system will be acceptable that fails to provide full employment.’ Swiss 
employment depends largely on exports, and the Report argues that an effective 
attack on unemployment is possible only through international co-operation; but 
it is emphasised that this fact does not compel Switzerland to rely entirely on 
other countries to take the initiative. The various plans for international co- 
operation have been closely followed, but it is not believed that they will be in 
effect in the near future. A commission has been appointed to study foreign trade 

sibilities, but not too much faith is placed on expansion of exports to solve the 
immediate post-war employment problem. The devotion of so large a share of 
Swiss resources to national defence during the war has resulted in the accumula- 
tion of certain needs that can be met after the war, and domestic policies can go 
far to prevent unemployment. 

The employment measures to be undertaken by the Federal Government will 
not encroach either on the freedom of private enterprise or on the sovereignty of 
the cantons and the communes; on the contrary, they represent a joint attack on 
unemployment. The works to be undertaken are to consist only of the types 
which, by their nature and their size, make them particularly suitable for pre- 
venting unemployment. 

Special hopes are pinned on the construction industry. During the war resi- 
dential building has lagged far behind needs, and a shortage of some 25,000 
dwelling units has been accumulated. 


Public Works. 


The Council declares that the efficient timing of public works requires know- 
ledge of the employment potential five to ten years in advance. The public works 
programme presented in the Report is considered unique in being planned speci- 
fically to vary in magnitude in whatever manner is required to meet the employ- 
ment situation. 

The programme of the Federal Railways, of other Federal agencies, and of 
the cantons, are presented in detail. The railways alone plan to spend 760 million 
francs within ten years, with modernisation of equipment occupying a major place 
in their programme. The plans of the Federal Railways are sufficiently advanced 
to enable them to be put into operation in 1945. 

Plans for transportation routes of other kinds—airways, alpine and strategic 
roads, inland waterways—are also well advanced. The Federal Airlines Office has 
prepared a programme of 2,200 million francs. Post office, telephone and tele- 

raph are other major items of pro Federal expenditure. Altogether, the 
Federal Government plans to spend over 2,000 million francs on public works, 
and the cantons nearly 3,000 million francs. The total public works programme of 
over 5,000 million francs in the five years following the war compares with the 
5,600 million francs expenditure for national defence in the five years 1938 to 
1943. Some 80 per cent. of the annual outlay of approximately 1,000 million 
francs will go to the construction industry, and the balance to a variety of other 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, pp. 479-482, ‘The Promotion 
of Full Employment in Switzerland’’; also Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 771, and Vol. XLIX, 
No. 6, June 1944, p. 670. 

2 “Rapport intermédiaire du Conseil fédéral a l’Assemblée fédérale sur les mesures préparatoires 
prises en vue de la création de ibilités de travail’’, in Feuille Fédérale, No. 12, 8 June 1944. 

* Cf. International Labour Conference, 26th Session, 1944, Report I: Fusure Policy, Programme 
and Status of the International Labour Organisation, p. 12. 
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industries. In terms of the ratio of proposed post-war public and private invest- 
ment expenditures to war or defence expenditures, the Swiss programme is probab- 


ly the most ambitious yet announced by any country. 


Finance. 

The Federal expenditures are to be financed in part out of sums appropriated 
before the war but never used. The Confederation will bear about 11.7 per cent. 
‘of the annual costs, the Federal Railways some 3.6 per cent., the cantons and 
communes 17.7 per cent., and 15.9 per cent. will be covered by reimbursement of 
allowances for loss of wages or earnings.' The rest, constituting 51.5 per cent., is 
to be provided by “other participants” in the employment programme, presu- 
mably private concerns. This plan for co-operation of public and private enterprise 
in a detailed investment programme of a size and type designed to prevent un- 
employment is probably without precedent. 


ToTAL MOBILISATION IN GERMANY 


During the first nine months of 1944, a series of measures were 
passed in Germany to strengthen the application of total mobilisa- 
tion to all productive forces and all social classes. The object was 
to supply the munitions industry with a constantly growing labour 
force and to release as many men as possible for the front. The 
most important of these measures, in the order in which they were 


adopted, are summarised below. 


Total Mobilisation Decree. 

On 25 July 1944 Chancellor Hitler issued a Decree giving Marshal Goring full 
power to mobilise all branches of national life for total war. The Decree required 
the Marshal to make a recommendation to the Chancellor for the appointment of 
a Commissioner-General of Total Mobilisation, who was to take the measures 
necessary to adapt all public services to the needs of total war and to ensure that 
the armed forces and war production were not deprived of any manpower except 
in cases of absolute necessity. He was to im strict control over the whole 
administrative machinery of the State, including the railways, postal and other 
public services, institutions, and undertakings, to apply the most far-reachin 
methods of rationalisation, and to close down or restrict departments not of vita 
importance for the conduct of the war, in order to release the largest possible 
reserves of manpower for the armed forces and for war production. This Decree 
also applied to occupied and annexed territories.” 


Orders of the Commissioner-General of Manpower. 
Two Orders were issued by Commissioner-General Sauckel on 28 July 1944. 


Elimination of labour shirkers. The first of these was directed against persons 
who were mobilised for war work and put on an appearance of working but were 
not contributing a serious effort. It en anyone having information concern- 
ing labour shirkers to report to the local employment office ites 15 August 1944. 
The employment offices were empowered to cancel unsatisfactory labour contracts 
and to place all persons made available in this manner at the disposal of the war 
economy. Contraventions of the provisions of the Order, also effective in the 
annexed Eastern Territories, were to be punished by fine or imprisonment. 


Extension of age of registration of women. The second of the two Orders (known 
as the “third Order concerning compulsory registration of men and women for 
national defence”’) raised the age limit for the registration of women from 45 to 50 
years. It applied also to the annexed Eastern Territories and became effective 


the day it was issued.‘ 












1 An Order of the Federal Council of 7 October 1941 (together with pensions measures) created 
a Compensation Fund to cover allowances for loss of wages or earnings of men mobilised for active 
service, unemployment insurance, and creation of rs possibilities (cf. Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 6, 5 Feb. 1940, pp. 129-132; International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, 
No. 1, July 1941, p. 100; Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 120; and Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, 


. 237). 
" 2 Reichsgesetsblati, Part I, 27 July 1944, pp. 161-162. 
, — , 10 Aug. 1944, Part I, p. 270. 

4 Ibid. 
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Measures of the Commissioner-General of Total Mobilisation. 


During August and September 1944 a series of measures were taken by Dr. 
oa. who had been appointed as the new Commissioner-General of Total 
obilisation. 


Transfer from domestic service, etc., to war indusiry. Measures issued on 11 
August 1944 stated that all foreign women engaged in domestic service must be 
transferred to war industries; all German women engaged in private industry or 
domestic service must be transferred to war industry or work in homes with large 
families; sections of the population who had had little opportunity to participate 
in the war effort must work for war production, through the greatest possible 
extension of home work; and young men and women working for motion pictures 
and theatres must be transferred to war industries. The Commissioner-General of 
Total Mobilisation further urged the suppression of all activity not in harmony 
with the struggle of the German people to fulfil their destiny.' 


Restriction of means of communication. Other measures, of 12 August 1944, 
suspended or restricted certain postal services and placed severe restrictions on 
the use of telephone and telegraph services.* 

Suppression and amalgamation of newspapers and periodicals; restriction of 
entertainments, etc. Measures of 18 August 1944 led to the suppression or amalga- 
mation of a large number of newspapers and periodicals. For instance, the well- 
known daily Berliner Bérsen-Zeitung was combined with the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, and the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger with the Berliner Morgenpost.* A further 
reduction of the press was effected by measures of 24 August 1944, which also 
restricted entertainments and artistic and literary work and exhibitions.‘ On 8 
September 1944 most of the 150 newspapers still being published were suppressed.* 


Extension of hours of work; suspension of holidays. A measure, also of 24 
August 1944, decreed a minimum working week of 60 hours for public and private 
employees.* It was expressly stated that branches of activity where the hours of 
work exceeded 60 were not to be affected by this provision. On the same date all 
annual holidays, except those of women over 50 years and men over 65 years, 
were suspended.’ 


Dissolution of the Prussian Ministry of Finance. On 8 September 1944 the 
dissolution of the Prussian Ministry of Finance was decreed. Its activities were 
to be transferred to the corresponding Reich Ministry.* 


Limitation of educational facilities. Another measure of 8 September 1944 
required certain high schools and faculties of universities to combine their courses 
or suspend activity. It specified the students who would have to give up their 
studies in order to participate in the war effort, and mobilised boys in the eighth 
year high school and girls in the seventh and eighth years.® 


Mobilisation of travelling entertainers. All companies of travelling entertainers 
were also ordered to disband on 8 September 1944 and their members were direct- 
ed to war work." 


LABOUR SUPPLY PROBLEMS IN TRINIDAD 


A recent proclamation of the Government of the British Carib- 
bean dependency of Trinidad, prohibiting the entry of all but 
certain types of immigrant manual labourers into the territory, is 
of interest in the light of the problems of labour supply which war 
conditions have created in Trinidad. 





1 Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 12 Aug. 1944. 

2 Idem, 13 Aug. 1944. 

3 Idem, 19 Aug. 1944. 

4 Voélkishcer Beobachter, 26 Aug. 1944. 

5 Deutsche Aligemeine Zeitung, 9 t. 1944. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 381. 
: "> came Beobachter, 26 Aug. 1944. 


* Ibid. 
1® Ibid. 
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In the Industrial Adviser’s Report for 1941 it is stated that: ‘In 1941 the 
Colony had the unique experience of an unfulfilled demand for almost all classes 
of labour . .. Any unemployment there may have been at the end of 1940 amon 
able-bodied workers and those genuinely seeking employment was caibiosiond 
considerably during the first three months of 1941, and ~ June of that year, save 
in remote rural districts, the demand for labour became greater than the supply.” 
There had been a considerable expansion in industrial activity during the year, 
comprising the development of war work, especially in engineering and ship 
repairing, the construction of defence bases by the United States Government, 
and the expansion of miscellaneous trades and services to meet the needs of an 
increased population caused by the immigration of additional British and Amer- 
ican overseas personnel. But while employers’ associations considered that a 
shortage in the labour supply was imminent, representatives of labour claimed 
the existence of serious unemployment and underemployment in most industries, 
especially in agriculture. After a committee appointed by the Governor to con- 
sider the question had failed to reach agreement, the Government, on considera- 
tion of the position, came to the conclusion that the manpower available in other 
territories should be utilised in Trinidad under appropriate safeguards. Infor- 
mation had reached the Government that illegal entry into Trinidad from neigh- 
bouring British dependencies was probably considerable and, despite the efforts 
of the immigration authorities, large numbers of “temporary visitors’ continued 
to arrive in Trinidad, most of whom became absorbed in the local population. 
Some employers recruited labour from neighbouring dependencies, but many of 
these workers either absconded to work on the United States defence bases or 
were unable to adapt themselves to the new environment and requested repatria- 
tion. It was widely held that upon completion of the United States defence bases, 
on which some 20,000 workers were engaged in 1941, and other local war projects, 
unemployment would develop if the increase in the working population were not 
adequately controlled.! 

In 1942, “the demand for all grades of workers . . . exceeded the supply and 
unemployment of able-bodied men was practically non-existent . . . In varying 
degrees, most industries experience some difficulty in meeting demands on pro- 
duction.”” There was a continued migration of labour from the citeatensl in- 
dustry to the defence bases, on which 28,000 workers were employed during the 
year. It was, however, considered that the problem was not so much one of an 
actual manpower shortage as of the available labour not being prepared to work 
regularly and on a full-time basis. Early in the year the Immigration (Special 
Provisions) Ordinance? was enacted ‘‘to assist agriculture to augment the un- 
satisfactory labour supply in the industry and also to provide an effective control 
of the movements of immigrants in the Colony”. Although the Ordinance pro- 
vided inter alia that immigrant labourers who failed to secure a certified contract 
within 30 days after terminating their original contract would become prohibited 
immigrants, many of the labourers recruited from other territories absconded to 
more remunerative employment, and this experience deterred agricultural em- 
ployers in general from taking full advantage of the facilities provided. Two 
thousand Barbadians, who were regarded as being more dependable workers than 
the Trinidadians, were recruited by the United States authorities for employment 
on one of the bases and were employed there for a period of six months. 

By July 1943, the labour supply position in the sugar industry and its reper- 
cussions had become sufficiently grave to necessitate the appointment by the 
Governor of a Committee ‘‘to recommend to Government what measures; if any, 
should be taken in view of the present position and future prospects of the sugar 
industry”. The Committee included in its proposals for the rehabilitation of the 
industry measures designed to offset absenteeism by rendering working condi- 
tions more attractive. These measures included an output bonus to be paid in 
housing certificates and an output bonus payable in cash, for which workers 
would qualify by performing a stipulated number of tasks within a given period, 
and seven days’ annual leave with pay for all field workers with twelve months’ 
continuous service with any one alae in the sugar industry, provided they 
worked at least 260 days in the year. These recommendations have in part been 
implemented. Labour supply difficulties were attributed in part to “‘the artificial 


1 INDUSTRIAL ADVISER: Administration Report for the Year 1941. Council Paper No. 48 of 1942 
(Trinidad and Tobago, 1942). 

2 Ordinance No. 4 of 1942. 

* INDUSTRIAL ADVISER: Administration Report for the Year 1942. Council Paper No. 29 of 1943 
(Trinidad and Tobago, 1943). : 
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position created by the inflated purchasing power of the United States personnel 
stationed in the heart of the northern sugar area... [This] increase in currency is 
exchanged in concentrated areas for a variety of satisfactions ... widely demanded 
by United States personnel and as widely supplied by local residents who would 
otherwise be available for work in the sugar industry’’.* 

During 1943, the number of workers employed on the United States bases 
showed a considerable decline from the peak — of 28,000 employed in 1942. 


The Committee considered that in the light of this trend, the Government should 
not take special measures to promote immigration even in view of the difficulties 
of the sugar industry and in agriculture in general. This decline continued into 
1944. On 21 June, the British Secretary of State for the Colonies made the follow- 
ing statement in the House of Commons: 


The Government of Trinidad is fully aware of the need to deal by all avail- 
able means with the situation resulting from the release of labour from the 
United States bases. Over 3,000 workers have been absorbed by local food 
production alone and the process continues. Agriculture generally, and the 
sugar industry in particular, are still in a position to offer employment. The 
number of workers who have so far registered as unemployed has been small. 
The Government has a considerable works programme in hand which should 
meet demands for employment which are expected later. That programme 
depends on supplies of material and equipment which the Trinidad Govern- 
ment is making every effort to obtain.? 


Under the Immigration (Special Provisions) Ordinance, the Governor in 
Council is ae to prohibit by Proclamation the entry into the Colony of 
immigrant manual labourers. By a Proclamation dated 11 July 1944, no immi- 
grant manual labourer other than a Native of the Colony, or one who is in posses- 
sion of a valid written contract of employment in the agricultural industry, may 
enter the Colony from 1 August 1944 until the publication of a further Proclama- 
tion to the contrary.® 


EMPLOYMENT ORGANISATION IN AUSTRALIA 
THE WARTIME EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Recent information has shown that the enrolment of Australian 
women in war services and their employment in essential war in- 
dustries is still i increasing. Some revealing figures are given below. 

As previously noted in these pages‘, one of the results of the 
war is the employment of women in occupations which they never 
previously exercised and in which they are paid on the basis of 
men’s rates. The fact that in the same industries, and often side 
by side with these new workers, other women are still working at 
the so-called ‘‘women’s rate’’ of wages (that is, at rates generally 
fixed at 54 to 60 per cent. of the ‘‘men’s rate’’) constitutes an 
anomaly which has given rise to much discontent and been an 
obstacle to the redistribution of workers. Regulations have now 
come into force which give to the Commonwealth Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration the power to make the necessary readjust- 
ments in industries which are considered vital to the war effort. 


Volume of Female Employment. 


Female employment in Australia has reached a hitherto unattained level. 
Sixty-seven per cent. of all unmarried women and 12 per cent. of married women 
are fully employed. It is estimated that, because of the war, the number of women 
engaged in work which can be classified as essential exceeds the normal figure by 





1 Report of the Committee A pega 5 to = y gues into the Sugar Industry. Council Paper No. 1 
of 1944 (Trinidad and iy ~ 1944), 

2 House of C Par tary Debeiee, 21 June o~ col. 183. 

* Proclamation No. 34 of 1944 (Gazette Extraordinary, Port-of-Spain, | July 1944). 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, Fly 1943, p. 
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200,000. These include 110,000 women who normally would not have undertaken 
paid employment and 100,000 girls who, but for the war, would have entered pri- 
vate domestic service. Before the war there were very few Australian women 
working in heavy industry; now there are 80,000. They drive cranes, weld, and 
give expert attention to machines in munition plants. Another 50,000 are in the 
auxiliary services of the armed forces; 40,000 have full-time jobs in primary in- 
dustry (including 3,175 women in the Women’s Land ioe 30,000 are doin 
part-time farm work and thousands of other women workers are in professional, 
clerical, and business occupations. Official figures show that 84 per cent. of single 
women aged 20-30 years not in the auxiliary forces are in full-time paid employ- 
ment; for those aged 30-40 years, the proportion is 75 per cent. 


Readjustment of Women’s Wages. 


Minimum rates regulations. The National Security (Female Minimum Rates) 
Regulations of 19 July 1944? empower the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration (constituted by the Chief Judge and at least two other judges) to 
reduce disparities in the minimum rates of pay for women by increasing women’s 
minimum rates of pay in vital industries or parts of industries where it Ends those 
fixed under awards, orders, determinations or industrial agreements in force un- 
reasonably low in comparison with those payable to women employed in other 
essential industries or parts thereof. 


Vital industries. The industries considered ‘‘vital” under the regulations were 
designated in an Order of 27 July 1944. The list covers the following industries: 
textile manufacturing (woollen, worsted, and cotton); knitting and hosiery manu- 
facturing; fruit and vegetable preserving, pickle and jam making, fruit juices and 
cordials preparation; meat preserving; milk processing, butter, cheese and mar- 
garine making; egg processing and packing; boot and shoe making; aircraft 
manufacturing; the industries carried on in motor body, coach or carriage building 
establishments; the industry in which the domestic staffs of hospitals, asylums, 
and institutions of a like nature are employed. 


Procedure of readjustment. Each case is to be referred to the Court for enquiry 
and determination by the Minister of State for Labour and National Service. At 
the enquiry employers and employees in the industry concerned are heard, as well 
as the representative of the Attorney-General on behalf of the Commonwealth or 
of any Minister. When the minimum rates of pay in a vital industry, or part of a 
vital industry or in an eccupation in a vital industry, are considered by the Court 
to be unreasonably low, the Court decides whether it is in the national interest to 
increase them and, if so, what minimum rates of pay shall be paid in those in- 
dustries, parts of industries or occupations, or what amounts shall be paid in addi- 
tion to the rates prescribed by the awards, orders, determinations or industrial 
agreements in force at the date of the determination. The Court also decides the 
period in respect of which the rates or amounts shall be paid, but this period must 
not extend beyond six months after the end of the war. 

The Court may not have regard to any submission that it is necessary to offer 
a differential monetary inducement in order to attract female labour to vital 
industries, and may not increase the rate of remuneration in respect of any female 
employment for which the basic rate, together with any margin or other allowance, 
is equal to or exceeds the total amount payable as the minimum rate under the 
determination. 

Employers must pay the rates and amounts determined by the Court, not- 
withstanding anything contained in any law of the Commonwealth, or of a State 
or Territory, or in any award, order, determination or industrial a ment. 

No determination of the Court may authorise the payment of a rate lower 
than that payable previously. In the case of piece work or other system of payment 
by results, no alteration in rates of remuneration is authorised, but any woman is 
entitled to receive not less than the minimum rate prescribed by the determina- 
tion of the Court for the work on which she is employed. 


_ Effect of the regulations. According to a joint explanation given by the Min- 
ister for Labour and National Service and the Attorney General, the new regula- 
tions are not intended to conflict with the general principles of the Government's 


anon AUSTRALIAN NEws AND INFORMATION BurEAvU, New York: Australia, Vol. 3, No. 11, Aug. 
2 Statutory Rules, 1944, No. 108. 
* Commonwealth of Ausiralia Gasette, No. 151, 28 July 1944. 
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stabilisation policy. Any action which may be taken by the Court is considered 
likely to ease the problem of the manpower authorities in directing or transferring 
labour from higher paid industries to industries which, while they are vital to 
the successful prosecution of the war, have traditionally been among the lowest 
paid. Women workers with some oe skill in their own occupation who are 
transferred to other industries in which their lack of experience prevents them 
from earning reasonable rates of remuneration will find themselves in a more 
er position than they would have been before the making of the regu- 
tions. 


REPORT OF THE STATE EMPLOYMENT COUNCIL OF QUEENSLAND 


The State Employment Council of Queensland, which is re- 
presentative of the Government, employers, workers, and ex- 
service men, has recently issued a first report on the operations of 
the Employment Exchanges Acts, 1915 to 1941.! “Data contained 
in the report’’, the Chairman of the Council (who is also the Minister 
for Labour and Employment) stated in the foreword, ‘‘have special 
significance for the officers of the Department of Labour and Em- 
ployment, the State Employment Council, and for the members 
of the statutory employment exchange boards throughout the 
State. On these boards will be represented workers, employers, 
returned soldiers and local authorities elected by their organisa- 
tions in the prescribed manner. By their constitution effect has 
been given to the democratic principle of community participation 
in formulating proposals for the organisation of employment.” 


The report, the principal points of which are summarised below, constitutes 
a serious effort to analyse the elements of the post-war employment situation in 
Queensland and to indicate the steps which must be taken to organise employ- 
ment ‘“‘to not only cushion the effects of economic stresses but also make the 
pattern of employment stronger and more diversified”. The State Employment 
Council was set up to promote full employment. It is, as its report notes, “‘the 
pivotal body of the organisation established by the State Government for the 
forward planning of employment with especial reference to the post-war period”. 
The key idea of the report is ‘‘the attainment of maximum employment”. Domi- 
nant objectives are: 


(1) Production, as rapidly as can be, of the goods and services for a high and 
continually rising standard of living; 

(2) Opportunity for useful employment for men and women and for the tools 
and brains and savings now mobilised for war; 

(3) The use, to full advantage, of new national assets growing out of the war— 
new community facilities, new industries, new skills. 


The report first draws attention to significant facts about the present-day 
Queensland economy. The total number of factory workers has increased by 
27 per cent. from January 1939 to January 1944. A very large proportion of them 
are employed in factories employing 50 workers or less. There are now 30,000 
fewer persons engaged in rural production than before the war, and the number of 
self-employed workers has decreased by 20,000. Men in the forces amount to 
about 6 per cent. of the total population of the State. At present, there are 
465,000 in the employment market (including service personnel); before the war, 
the comparable figure was 373,000. After the war, it is estimated that about 
445,000 persons will be in or seeking employment. 

The structure of industry has not been radically changed during the war. The 
number of munition workers, always small related to other workers, is already 
diminishing. Only 5 to 10 per cent. of the State’s industrial capacity will have to 
undergo physical reconversion; the change-over in the rest of industry can be 
accomplished without much, if any, interruption of production: 


1 QUEENSLAND StTaTE EmpLoyment Councii: Report on the Operations of ‘The Employment 
Exchanges Acts, 1915 to 1941" (Brisbane, 1944). 
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Considering the State as a whole, the report notes, it is apparent that the 
war has had comparatively little effect on the general structure of our manu- 
facturing industries although the general picture may be misleading in so far 
as post-war employment opportunities and disemployment probabilities in 
manufacturing for each district of the State are concerned 


Surveys to Determine Employment Opportunities. 


The Council strongly urges, as an essential basis for post-war employment 
planning, the collection by employers of information concerning their general 
prospects and labour requirements. The Commonwealth Secondary Industries 
Commission is surveying the prospects of factories employing over 50 workers; 
and the State Department of Labour and Employment plans to survey smaller 
factories, obtaining the information concurrently with its annual returns on 
factory employment. The State Government is compiling a ‘“‘work-pile’’ of useful 
projects to be undertaken by public authorities for development purposes. In 
addition, the Council has issued to each employers’ organisation in the State 
“Guides for Private Industry in Planning for the Post-War Period”, which 
suggest employer surveys of their requirements and prospects and methods of 
organising these surveys. The report contains an estimate (prepared by the 
Commonwealth Statistician) of the number of workers which each industry can 
absorb in Queensland between 1943 and 1948 to replace retirements and to pro- 
vide for additional requirements. 

The Council attaches special importance to a continuation and expansion of 
surveys of labour requirements “‘in order to establish, through the State employ- 
ment exchanges service under the control of the Director of Employment, an 
advisory service for those seeking employment in this State’’, and in order to plan 
industrial development and employment generally. 


Re-employment of War Veterans. 


Information obtained from the Commonwealth Statistician in regard to men 
in the forces and summarised in the report, shows their usual civil occupations, 
the availability of their former jobs after the war, further training desired, edu- 
cational background and post-war occupational intentions. About 45 per cent. 
of the pre-war jobs are being kept open for the service men and 42 per cent. are 
not being kept open, the remainder being undecided or not stated. The percen- 
tage of soldiers intending to change occupations varies considerably from one 
occupation to another. For every defined occupation except “public adminis- 
tration, professional and clerical’, the number — intend to change from the 
occupation is greater than the number who intend to change to the occupation. 
‘‘This may indicate aimless desire for change which may give rise to post-war 
maladjustments”, the report notes, and continues: 


Probably if a similar census had been taken during peace of those who 
made these returns, the desire to improve their occupational prospects would 
have been indicated to the same extent as shown above. We note that 63,924 
of the above persons were engaged in the eleven defined occupational groups 
before enlistment, but only 51,144 (12,780 less) indicate their willingness to 
re-engage or enter these occupations. Industry could not afford this with- 
drawal, nor could the whole economy—without serious consequences to bread- 
winners generally. 


Recruitment to Industry. 


On the basis of surveys of prospective employment opportunities and of 
analyses of the re-employment of war veterans, a policy ps recruitment to in- 
dustry is being formulated by the Council, in co-operation with the State employ- 
ment exchange boards. The Council has set up a special Youth Employment 
Committee to consider this matter, though it emphasises its view that ‘‘the 
recruitment of youth to industry must be integrated with the whole problem of 
employment, particularly during the post-war years”. The Committee discussed 
recruitment policy with special reference to: (1) the distribution of new entrants 
to industry before the war; (2) wartime recruitment; (3) recruitment in the imme- 
diate post-war period; and (4) recruitment in the developing post-war industrial 
structure. 
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Training. 

Great importance is attached to the development of adequate training facili- 
ties, geared directly to the requirements of the State’s economy. Of the men in 
the Army, 31 per cent. have stated that they will require further training on dis- 
charge. Displaced civilian workers in large numbers will also need training or re- 
training. nemployment is expected to strike unskilled workers more than 
others, and may be overcome by providing these workers with training for skilled 
or semi-skilled occupations suffering from labour shortages. 

It is noted that a regional training committee of the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Post-War Reconstruction has been set up and that industrial committees 
have been constituted to advise the regional committee in regard to the training 
of ex-service men in each industry. Training in general remains a State matter 
or a matter for Commonwealth-State collaboration. Within the State, training 
needs and facilities will be co-ordinated by the district employment exchange 
boards. Full-time training courses in schools and centres may be supplemented 
by full-time training within industry, or on a basis of part-time work and part- 
time training (particularly in industries where an immediate shortage exists). 
The Council has made a special examination of training needs for the building 
industry and recommends that early attention should be given to providing more 
adequate facilities to train additional tradesmen in the numbers estimated to be 
required. Emphasis is placed on the need to have a complete training scheme in 
readiness, and in particular, on the need for advance action to develop a corps of 
training instructors (by a training course for such instructors, if necessary) before 
hositilities come to an end. It is urged ,among other things, that all possible use 
should be made of war factories and other temporary war structures, and that a 
complete survey of available facilities should be made. 


Apprenticeship. 


Apprenticeship is being re-examined with regard to estimated post-war 
requirements in the apprenticeship trades. During the war, the total number of 
apprentices has declined considerably; the number in engineering increased, while 
that in the building, coach and motor, furniture, and printing trades declined. It 
is pointed out that these war developments may make it necessary to liberalise 
apprenticeship training and to review ratios of apprentices to journeymen in a 
number of occupations. 


Employment Service. 


The State’s employment exchanges are administered by the State Employment 
Council. There are 34 employment exchange districts in the State, established as 
economic areas having regard to industries, transport, and commercial centres. 
Each exchange district is under a district employment exchange board, repre- 
sentative of local authorities, employers, workers, and ex-service men. Like the 
Council itself, the boards have wide and positive competence. Their activities 
fall under five main heads: (1) submission of works projects to the appropriate 
authorities; (2) organisation of the employment market; (3) encouragement of 
measures to promote maximum employment; (4) youth employment; and (5) 
general industrial development. Proposals from the boards go to the committee 
of the Council corresponding to one of these heads. 

The report calls attention to the fact that “collaboration with the Common- 
wealth Government in regard to post-war employment problems is most im- 
portant”. It notes that employment service operations will fall to the State after 
the war, and that the State should participate actively in the administrative 
work involved in the transition from war to peace. This will be facilitated by the 
fact that, within the wartime system of national service organised by the Com- 
monwealth Manpower Directorate, State officers performed the duties of national 
service officers and acted as chairmen of the State employment exchange boards. 

The importance of an alert employment service is stressed: 

An efficiently conducted system may minimise the effects of unemploy- 
ment, particularly if they [the exchanges] are administered by an instrumen- 
tality charged specifically with the duty of devising a systematic scheme of 
employment and equipped to propound proposals for creating employment. 


Public Works. 


The Council declares that the immediate”post-war period should not bring 
large-scale unemployment if the view is valid that accumulated demand will pro- 
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vide a stimulus to private industry. The volume of public works will in any case 
be limited by the availability of skilled labour peg materials. Nevertheless, a 
co-ordinated programme of public works is an essential part of full employment 
policy. ‘Whilst there is nothing . . . to suggest that the State should pre-empt 
any segment of the economy, nevertheless there must be a place in the post-war 
programme for those public works which are essential service facilities geared to 
the rest of our economic activities since such works will assist in providing the 
material basis for the social welfare of our people as well as for their economic 
progress.” The carrying out of the programme must be so planned “that it will 
aid and not hamper the rapid re-establishment of post-war production’. More- 
over, the report continues: 


To the extent that private industry can show that it will carry out physical 
reconstruction and deferred works and reach high production levels it will 
itself allay anxiety lest the State create more public works than necessary. 
When the “replacement” period for private industry and the domestic sphere 
has passed, the value of the State’s co-ordinated public works policy will be 
all the more apparent. 


Approximately 950 post-war works projects have been submitted to the 
Council by the State’s employment exchange boards. A considerable number of 
these projects have been investigated by the Co-ordinator-General of Works, who 
is chairman of the Works Committee of the Council. 


Industrial Development. 


The Industrial Development Committee of the Council considers proposals 
for the development of new industries or the expansion of existing industries. A 
progress report on its work states: 


The most significant type of future development will be along the lines of 
diversification of industry. Such a diversification of industry tends to minimise 
the growth of distressed areas attendant on depressed conditions in a particular 
industry and also to promote the growth of country towns. For many years 
we should be able to find full employment for our population in developing 
those secondary and service industries which are natural to the country, 
including the manufacture for local consumption of those types of goods not 
usually subject to interstate or international competition. 

However, a wide field exists for the expansion and decentralisation of such 
industries so that raw materials may be processed as near as possible to their 
source of supply, and an increasing proportion of requirements supplied to 
communities . their local factories. There is also a wide field for the ex- 
pansion of local employment in the decentralisation of service activities, which 
generally will continue to employ an increasing proportion of our working 
population, especially with increases in the standard of living. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE RESUMPTION OF INTERRUPTED APPRENTICESHIP 


The arrangements proposed by the British Government for 
facilitating the resumption of apprenticeships interrupted by war 
service were announced to the House of Commons by the Minister 
of Labour and National Service on 28 September 1944. The pro- 
posals were formulated in consultation with employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations and, according to the Minister of Labour, ‘‘have 
the merit of being unanimously accepted by both sides”... A 
summary of the proposed arrangements follows. 


The Problem. 


Of the apprentices whose training has been interrupted by war service, some 
would have served at their trades in the forces while others would return with 
no greater or less skill, though “experience has shown . . . that they will quickly 
pick up the threads of their training and readily readapt themselves to their 
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former occupations”. Reinstatement is ony one aspect of an apprentice’s prob- 
lem. Arrangements are needed to provide him with a wage commensurate with 
his adult status and responsibilities and sufficiently high to attract him to com- 
plete his trade training. His skill, however, would in general be that of an ap- 
prentice, and the gap between his industrial value to the employer and his needs 
must be met in some way. “In this matter (the Government statement declares) 
the State has a responsibility; it called the apprentice to the forces, or diverted 
him to other work, thus interrupting his training, and should share with the 
employer the cost of re-establishing him in his trade."’ It is noted that the re- 
turned apprentice would be able to learn more quickly and thus the period of 
renewed apprenticeship could be shortened. 


Scope and Principles of the Scheme. 


Those eligible to participate in the scheme proposed by the Government 
would be apprentices and recognised learners whose training for a skilled occupa- 
tion! has been interrupted by full-time military service, service in the merchant 
navy or in specified civil defence and auxiliary services, or other work of national 
importance, including industrial work, provided they were employed under arran- 
gements approved by the Ministry of Labour. 

It is proposed that an apprentice in his last year before the interruption of 
training occurred should be regarded as a journeyman on his return to his former 
occupation. Other apprentices would take up their training on the basis of a 
reduction in the period still to be served “by one third of the period of war 
service subject to a maximum reduction of one third of the unexpired period of 
the original apprenticeship”. Any time served by an apprentice at his own trade 
or at comparable work may be counted as part of his apprenticeship. 

The State would pay allowances during the period of renewed apprentice- 
ship. A wages allowance would be paid to those in training with an employer 
after the date on which their apprenticeship would have ended or the age of 21, 
whichever is the earlier. This allowance would be one third of the journeyman’s 
rate for the trade in the district. A maintenance allowance would be paid to 
apprentices training in a technical institution or training centre. A fees allowance 
would be paid to cover the fees of training in such an institution or centre. All 
these allowances would be paid up to a maximum of 104 weeks and on condition 
that the employer and apprentice agree to comply with terms decided to be 
appropriate for the industry. 

Up to the date on which the original apprenticeship would have ended or 
the apprentice reaches 21 years of age, whichever is the earlier, the employer 
would be required to pay the wages the apprentice would have earned had his 
training not been interrupted. Thereafter, he would pay not less than 10/12 of 
the appropriate journeyman’s rate for the first half of the remaining period of 
training and not less than 11/12 of this rate for the second half. He might recover 
from the State the amount of the wages allowance. 

Apprentices in whole-time training in a technical institution or training 
centre would receive an allowance at the same rate as that fixed for the industrial 
training of new entrants. Where an apprentice is sent to an institution or centre 
by his employer for part-time training in normal working hours, his wages would 
still be counted for the purpose of calculating the State wages allowance. Where 
part of an apprenticeship is served in a technical institution or centre, this 
period would count in fixing the amount of wages due to the apprentice for the 
part of his renewed apprenticeship served in the employer’s establishment. 


Preparation of Schemes. 


National joint industrial councils, trade boards, and other representative 
joint bodies would be invited by the Ministry of Labour to prepare, in consulta- 
tion with the Ministry, a scheme appropriate to their industry or trade. If no 
joint body exists, the Minister may prepare the scheme himself. 

The schemes must be approved by the Ministry and must meet minimum 
conditions—in particular, each must include: 


(1) A definition of the occupations to be covered and the amount and 
character of training to be given in each case; 





1 The occupations concerned will be those in which before the war the practice was to require a 
person, as a condition of recognition as a journeyman or skilled workman, to undergo a course of 
training of not less than three years’ duration for a definite period fixed in advance. 
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(2) The arrangements for the administration of the scheme and for the 
manner in which applications for payment of allowances are to be made; 

(3) Arrangements for dealing with any difficulties or disputes that may 
arise in connection with the application of the scheme to the particular in- 
dustry or trade; : 

(4) A form of agreement to be entered into by the employer and the 
apprentice. 


It is pointed out that no further legislation would be necessary to enable the 
Minister to enforce the schemes and to discontinue State allowances wherever 


necessary.! 


THe TRAINING OF CiviIL SERVANTS 


A report has recently been issued by a Committee appointed by 
the British Government in February 1943? to enquire into the 
training of civil servants, including the question of the establish- 
ment of a Civil Service Staff College. The Committee met under 
the chairmanship of the Financial Secretary to the Treasury.* It 
obtained evidence from Government departments of different 
types, a number of business firms and other organisations, and from 
persons possessing a specialised knowledge of problems of staff 


training. 


Scope of the Enquiry. 

The Committee restricted its enquiry to the three main classes of the home 
civil service—clerical, executive, and administrative—but considered that many 
of its recommendations would be applicable in varying degrees to other grades 
also. The terms of reference limited the enquiry to training, and while other 
subjects, such as recruitment, allocation, probation, transfer, and promotion, 
had necessarily to be considered, the Committee merely alludes to them at 
certain points in the report. 


Recommendations. 


The Committee refers to the great increase in public criticism of the civil 
service during wartime. The faults most frequently enumerated are over-devo- 
tion to precedent, remoteness from the rest of the community, inaccessibility, 
faulty handling of the general public, lack of initiative and imagination, ineffective 
organisation and misuse of manpower, procrastination, and unwillingness to take 
responsibility or give decisions. The Committee recognises that these defects 
exist in some measure, though not to the degree often alleged, and it sets out to 
consider “‘in what ways, at their different levels, the servants of the State can be 
assisted to attain and maintain the wider outlook, greater adaptability and the 
technical knowledge which the State service will call for in the years that lie 
ahead’’. It stresses at the outset the vital importance of training for all grades of 
civil servants, to which emphasis has been given during the war by the influx of 
large numbers of temporary employees and the loss of many permanent officers. 
The Treasury, which is the central department dealing with civil service ques- 
tions, should, it considers, exercise general control over all training and should 
appoint a Director of Training and Education to be responsible for seeing that 
policy is put into effect. Systematised training within departments is important, 
and there should be a planned training scheme in each department under a depart- 
mental training officer. Training should aim, amongst other things, at enabling 
civil servants to adjust their outlook and methods to changing times, to develo 
their resistance to the danger of mechanical work, to enlarge their capacity to fill 
higher and more responsible positions, and to appreciate the need of a proper 
sense of urgency. Another important aim is to inculcate a right attitude towards 
the public; official competence should not involve the loss of the human touch and 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 28 Sept. 1944, cols. 392-396. 

2 Report of the Committee on the Training of Civil Servants, presented by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Parliament, May 1944. Cmd. 6525 (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1944). 

* The Rt. Hon. Ralph Assheton, M.P., British Government Delegate to the New York Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organisation in 1941. 
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a sense of service should be fostered not only in personal contacts, but in the 
conduct of correspondence and the drafting of circulars and forms. 

Great care should be taken in the selection of teachers and in the physical 
surroundings in which people work. ‘Up-to-date office equipment and accom- 
modation have a potent porcheresion effect upon the efficiency of staff.’"’ Em- 
phasis is also placed on the value of staff co-operation and of the association of 
the National Whitley Council in the general training policy. 


Vocational training. The Committee considers that the probationary period 
should be more of a reality than it is at present; a probationer who shows he is 
unsuited to the work assigned to him should be reallocated and placed in a job for 
which he has the ability and temperament; probationers who show no aptitude 
for civil service work should leave the service both in their own and in the national 
interest. 

New entrants to the service should be received according to a properly planned 
routine and should be given a bocklet explaining the history and functions of the 
department, and a guide to office procedure. A short course of instruction should 
precede actual office duty, to be followed by personal tuition under an experienced 
member of the department; allowance should be made for non-effective time for 
both teacher and pupil. Mobility within a department and within the service 
generally is good for the individual and the service, and the Committee recom- 
mends that in the early years staff should be systematically moved from branch 
to branch. There should also be an interchange of suitable staff between head- 
quarters and out-stations, where there is constant contact with individual mem- 
bers of the public, industry, and local authorities. 

Officers who are to supervise the work of others should be carefully chosen 
and given a period of trial, and short courses on the principles of supervision 
should be organised departmentally. Regular contacts with persons concerned 
with staff management in progressive large-scale business organisations are 
valuable and should be promoted. 


Background training. Staff should be provided with as much information as 
possible about the work of their office and its purpose, and this “‘background 
training’ can be given by means of conferences, the circulation of a bulletin, or 


by oral discussion. A house journal, a well-stocked library, and film shows are 
all desirable instruments of training. 


Further education. Departments should encourage their staff to acquire out- 
side vocational qualifications by the provision of reasonable time off and other 
opportunities for study, and by the payment of fees in approved cases. Free com- 
pulsory part-time education for all civil servants up to the age of 18 should be 
arranged by the Government as soon as possible after the war. Above that age 
the initiative for non-vocational further education should be with the individual, 
but the Government, in co-operation with education authorities, should encourage 
it in every way short of paying fees. The Civil Service Council for Further Educa- 
tion has done admirable work for a considerable period in this sphere, but re- 
sponsibility should not be left entirely to voluntary initiative, and the National 
Whitley Council should consider whether it should undertake the supervision of 
the work carried on by the Council for Further Education. 


Centralised training. No new centralised or institutional training at a school or 
college is needed or practicable for the clerical grades and very little for the 
executive and professional grades. Training requirements, as the Committee sees 
them—initiation into Government ways, instruction on the job, background 
training, and further education—are in the main effectively given by the depart- 
ment in which the civil servant is employed and by existing academic institutions. 
For the administrative officer, however, there is real need for central teaching, 
and the civil service should have its own central organisation for this purpose, 
catering primarily for new entrants. The Committee wholeheartedly believes in 
the value of a break from their usual work for civil servants in the early thirties 
holding, or about to hold, positions of high responsibility, and it therefore re- 
commends the grant of sabbatical leave with pay for the purpose of study, re- 
search, and/or foreign travel to ‘‘a strictly limited ene na of civil servants 
selected for the promise which they show of being worthy of eventual promotion 
to high administrative rank’. In particular, opportunities should be given for 
studying the public administration of other countries and transfers should be 
arranged to branches of the home service outside the United Kingdom. 
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TRAINING OF CHINESE PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
WoRKERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Arrangements have been made by the Government of China for 
the training abroad', and more particularly in the United States, 
of Chinese professional and technical workers in engineering, 
agriculture, sanitation, education, and other matters with a view to 
ensuring an adequate supply of administrative personnel for the 
intensification of the war effort and the carrying out of plans for 
post-war reconstruction. Facilities for training in the United 
States over a hundred Chinese technical workers in railway admini- 
stration have been provided by the American authorities. Steps 
have also been taken for assisting Chinese students who were in 
the United States at the time of the attack on Pearl Harbour. Par- 
ticulars are given below. 


Training in Industry. 
Some 35 Chinese technical workers, many of them graduates of engineering 
schools in China with several years’ practical experience of engineering and other 
basic industries are at present being trained in the United States, having been 
sent there for that purpose by the National Resources Commission of the Chinese 
Ministry of Economic Affairs at the expense of the Commission. They have been 
in the United States since 1942 and are being trained in American power genera- 
tion, transmission and distribution plants, chemical, iron and steel, and machine 
tool works, oil producing or refining, and other plants. A large number of private 
industrial concerns, and several official agencies, including the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, have provided the necessary facilities. The National Resources Com- 
mission, which has planned to send in the near future to the United States some 
150 additional technical workers for such training, makes the necessary arrange- 
ments with the assistance of various official American agencies such as the En- 
ineering Division of the Foreign Economic Administration.? In addition, 20 
Chinese with several years’ managerial experience in basic and heavy industries 
have arrived in the United States in order to familiarise themselves with American 
conditions, and they will be followed shortly by 20 others.* 


Training in Railway Administration. 
The United States Foreign Economic Administration has sanctioned the 
necessary funds for training in railway administration in the United States 110 
Chinese technical workers who have participated in the war effort (40 in civil, 
and 40 in mechanical, engineering, 20 in traffic operation, and 10 in electric signal- 
ling and communication). ‘The selection of the trainees in China has been com- 
pleted. Their travelling expenses and subsistence allowance in the United States 
will be borne mainly by the Foreign Economic Administration, but some contri- 
bution will also be made by the Chinese authorities and the railway authorities 
concerned. Twelve of the principal American railways have agreed to provide 
training facilities, and the training in the United States will be supervised by a 
Sino-American committee consisting of three nominees of the Chinese authorities, 
three of the Association of American Railroads, and one of the American Office of 
Defense Transport. 
The United States Congress nperapreations for 1945 include, it may be added, 
a sum of $4.8 million to the Forei conomic Administration for the training of 
Chinese professional and technical workers in the United States. It is proposed to 
train some 1,200 such persons (including 300 medical officers and 200 communica- 
tions experts), and it is estimated that the training will cost $4,000 per head 
$1,200 for travelling expenses from India to the United States and back and 
1,800 for subsistence for a year at the rate of $150 a month).‘ 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 547. 
2 U.S. Forg1GN Economic ADMINISTRATION: Training Program for Chinese Engineers (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1944). 

2 Communication to the I.L.O. 

478th Congress, Second Session, House of Representatives, Committee on Appropriations: 
Hearings on the Foreign Economic Administration, 10 May 1944. 
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Training for Relief and Rehabilitation Work. 


The Chinese Government proposes to establish a National Commission on 
Relief and Rehabilitation for the purpose of co-ordinating the activities of the 
various Ministries concerning reconstruction immediately after the war, in asso- 
ciation with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Forty- 
one Chinese professional technical workers will be trained immediately in the 
United States for the necessary preparatory work, with the assistance of funds 
provided by UNRRA, and 109 more subsequently. Thirty-five of the 41 tech- 
nicians have already arrived in the United States, and they attended in October 
1944, in the UNRRA training centre in the University of Maryland, a two weeks’ 
course devoted to a discussion of the structure and functions of various inter- 
national organisations, including the International Labour Organisation; 12 will 
be trained in medical and health organisation work (epidemic prevention, hospital 
administration, sanitary engineering, maternity care, nursing, nutrition), 11 in 
agriculture (soil preservation, application of fertilisers, agricultural economics, 
horticulture, animal husbandry), 8 in engineering (river flow regulation, flood 
control, irrigation, hydraulic engineering), and 4 in social welfare work (adminis- 
tration of labour laws, child welfare).! 


Assistance to Chinese Students in the United States at 7 December 1941. 


At the time of the attack on Pearl Harbour there were about 2,000 graduates 
and undergraduates of Chinese nationality in the United States. The China 
Institute, Inc., which has been engaged in assisting Chinese students in the United 
States since the war of 1914-1918, has been of considerable help in enabling them 
to continue their studies. The United States share of the Boxer Indemnity Funds, 
which has been an important source of support for Chinese students for many 
years, has been particularly useful in the present emergency. Help has also been 
forthcoming from other sources. In two years 124 scholarships at $75 a month 
were secured from the United States Department of State and 183 additional 
scholarships from the Committee on Wartime Planning for Students, a body 
which was set up on the initiative of the Chinese Government. In addition, 
facilities were secured for training Chinese students in different American in- 
dustrial and other undertakings. In some cases the students were engaged as 
regular employees, while in other cases they were given facilities for compre- 
hensive training, moving from one department to another. The aggregate annual 
income of these student trainees, who are now self-supporting, is nearly $1.25 
million, and the average monthly income $218 per head. At the end of May 1944 
there were 474 such trainegs, in the aircraft (79), automotive (33), rubber (18), 
chemical (33), machine tool (16), and other (62) defence industries and in various 
occupations connected with transportation, agriculture, public administration, 
banking, and nutrition research (233).? The Institute is also engaged in the pre- 
paration of a census of technically trained American men of Chinese ancestry. 

Finally, it may be noted that the General Engineering Division of the United 
States Foreign Economic Administration has drawn up a plan providing for the 
training of Chinese and other foreign students in the United States for the food, 
engineering, textile, transportation, hydraulic power, fuel, chemical, mining, steel, 
and other industries in courses of seventeen months’ duration. Fourteen American 
universities have agreed to adapt their courses to the requirements of such train- 
ing.* Another organisation for the provision of facilities for training foreign 
students in the United States (which has been receiving enquiries from Chinese 
sources) is the International Training Administration, Inc.; it is an outgrowth 
of the Inter-American Training Administration, which was formerly a part of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs.‘ 


PLACEMENT WorK IN SouTH AFRICA 


The following information on placement work in the Union of 
South Africa is drawn from the annual report made by the South 
African Government to the International Labour Office on the 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2? Cuina INSTITUTE IN AmERICA (New York): Report to the Board of Trustees, June 1943-May 


1944. 
_ 4 Forgrcn Economic ADMINISTRATION: Plan for Training Engineers for Foreign Service (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1944). 

4 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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application of the Unemployment Convention, 1919, during the year 
October 1942 to September 1943. 


During the year under review, no change worthy of note was made in the 
operation of the free public employment offices which function under the Minister 
of Labour.! The principal developments in placement work related to the re- 
employment of ex-service men. This system has already been described in these 
pages.? Since it came into operation in January 1941, more than 22,000 ex- 
service men have been referred to employment officers at the dispersal depots. 
Over 18,000 of them were placed in employment, either in new jobs or their 
pre-enlistment jobs. Of the rest, most required readjustment or were unfit for 
employment and were dealt with under special measures. 

The number of adult and juvenile applicants for work and placements effected 
during the year varied from month to month, reaching a peak of 7,258 adult 
applicants for work and 2,695 placements and 1,761 juvenile applicants and 738 
placements in January 1943. At the end of the year under review, these figures 
were respectively 5,543 and 2,448 for adults and 464 and 319 for juveniles. 

The centrally operated free public employment offices do not function for 
Natives. In labour districts proclaimed under the Native Labour Regulation 
Act, the pass offices are in practice potential employment agencies at which 
Natives entering the district and seeking employment may register for work. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE LEGISLATION IN BRITISH GUIANA 


On 29 July 1944 the Governor of British Guiana gave his assent 
to an Ordinance making provision for the establishment of em- 
ployment exchanges in British Guiana. 


Under the Ordinance the Governor is empowered to establish and maintain 
employment exchanges for the pur of collecting and furnishing information 
regarding employers requiring ve madd and workpeople seeking engagement 
or employment. All such exchanges are to be under the control and general super- 
intendence of the Commissioner of Labour, the head of the local Labour Depart- 
ment. The expenses of these exchanges are to be met from funds voted by the 
Legislative Council. The Governor in Council may make regulations with regard 
to the management of employment exchanges; or to authorise the making of ad- 
vances by way of loan to meet the expenses of workpeople desiring to travel to 
places where work has been found for them by the employment exchange; to 
prescribe limits for any such loans and to attach conditions to such advances; and 
generally to give effect to the purposes of the Ordinance. Persons knowingly 
making false statements to officers of an employment agency for the purpose of 
obtaining employment become liable to a fine. It is specifically provided that no 

rson shall suffer any disqualification or be otherwise prejudiced on account of 

is refusal to accept employment found for him through an employment exchange 
where the ground of his refusal is that a trade dispute which affects his trade 
exists, or that the wages offered are lower than those current in the trade in the 
district where the employment was found.? 





MIGRATION 


ASSISTANCE FOR WAR REFUGEES 
PROVISION OF TEMPORARY CENTRES 


Measures have been taken by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and by the Government of the 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, ay’ 1943, pp. 643-644. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July ~~ 74; Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 88. 
J h. 7 Exchanges Ordinance, No. 21 of 1944 (Oficial Gazette of British Guiana, 29 
uly ‘ 
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United States to give temporary shelter in special centres to re- 
fugees, in particular, to those coming from Eastern Europe. 


Refugee Centres in the Middle East and North Africa. 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration has since 1 May 
1944 been administering 6 refugee centres in the Middle East. These centres are 
expected to house a total of about 54,000 Greek and Yugoslav refugees, mainly 
women and children. The centres were formerly administered by the Middle 
East Refugee Administration, whose functions were absorbed into UNRRA. 

The general rule of the centres is to require work from all physically fit refugees. 
In addition to duties in connection with camp maintenance, women refugees work 
at sewing and knitting and men are carpenters, cobblers, painters, etc. Women 
and girls are being trained as nurses so that they may help in the camps and in 
the countries to which they will return. Those unable to work receive small 
allowances of about 50 cents weekly, with which they may make purchases at the 
camp canteen. 

nother refugee centre which was begun as a joint United States-United King- 
dom undertaking in North Africa, and which may be transferred to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, has housed stateless and other 
refugees who were in Spain and have been brought out of that country so that 
other refugees may be accepted there from enemy-occupied territories. This 
camp is located in a former army base and will accommodate between 2,000 and 
8,000 persons.* 


Emergency Refugee Shelter in the United States. 


The United States Government has made provision for giving temporary 
haven to 1,000 refugees brought to the United States from Southern Italy. The 
Emergency Refugee Shelter, which is located in Fort Ontario, near Oswego, New 
York, is under the over-all responsibility of the War Refugee Board. Although 
the Army is responsible for taking the necessary security precautions, the War 
Relocation Authority has made arrangements to handle the actual administra- 
tion of the camp. In August 1944, 987 refugees of 14 different nationalities who 
had in recent months arrived in Italy from Central European countries were 
brought to the United States in an Army troopship. The group is made up of 
462 families (including 152 children under 14 years of age), 175 unattached men, 
and 55 unattached women. The refugees have been brought to the camp outside 
the regular avon samy F procedure, under the same arrangements as apply to 
civilian internees from Latin American countries and prisoners of war brought to 
the United States, which provides temporary haven in a “free port’ but does not 
permit permanent entrance into the United States. It is contemplated that 
at the end of the war they will return to their homelands. 

A number of private organisations in the United States have co-operated with 
the Government, and have loaned trained social service staff to assist in the 
reception and initial adjustment of the refugees. Although all basic needs of the 
refugees are provided by the camp authority, relatives and friends may send 
food parcels and individual items of wearing apparel to members of the camp. 
Relatives in the United States may correspond with the refugees, and visitors, 
including relatives, are permitted. Arrangements are being made for the children 
to leave the camp in order to attend school.? 


LOCATION OF EUROPEAN RELATIVES OF PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A new service, known as the Central Location Index, has been 
established in New York City by seven national organisations in 
the United States to locate persons displaced by war whose present 
whereabouts are sought by people in the United States. 





1 Department of State Bulletin, 10 June 1944, pp. 533-535. 
2 Ibid., pp. 532-533; Common Council FoR AMERICAN Unity: Interpreter Releases, 18 Aug. 
ieee NATIONAL REFUGEE SeRvicE: Special Information Bulletin, 3 Aug., 7 Aug., and 15 Sept. 
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Enquiries sent in on an agreed form will be registered at the Central Location 
Index for clearance, after which they will be transmitted to the International Red 
Cross Committee for correlation with the register of dispersed persons which has 
been set up by it in Geneva, Switzerland. The clearing of local and national 
American agencies with the Central Location Index will do away with the over- 
lapping and confusion which may take place when anxious relatives go from 
agency to agency. The name of each agency submitting an application form to 
the Central Index will appear on the form. When a person has been located 
through the asenetiiienl Red Cross, the Central Index will be notified, and in 
turn the Index will notify the agency which had registered the name with it. The 
member agency will then communicate with the recorded organisation or indi- 
vidual who had originally filed the application.! 


IMMIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Immigration into the United States during the fiscal year 
1 July 1943 to 30 June 1944 was considerably less than the annual 
quota permitted under the law, as has been the case for the last 
14 years. Altogether, 28,551 immigrants and 113,641 non-im- 
migrants’ were admitted during the fiscal year. The immigration 
statistics continue to constitute a direct reflection of war conditions 
and transportation difficulties, particularly where countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere are concerned. 


Out of the total of 28,551 aliens admitted for permanent residence during this 
period (as compared with 23,725 for the previous year), only 8,694 were born in 
Europe, which was once the source of the Reietes migration to the United States. 
Most of the immigrants admitted were natives of countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which are not subject to the quota restrictions. Only one twentieth of the 
total quota fixed for countries outside the Western Hemisphere was used during 
the past fiscal year. Spain, Greece, and Portugal, with quotas of 252, 307, and 440 
respectively, were the only countries subject to the regulations which approached 
a filled quota. 

The effect of the war in Europe on migration is shown by the fact that in 1939 
only 9 per cent. of the immigrants born in Europe came from countries other than 
their native lands, while in 1944 only 52 per cent. of the immigrants born in 
Europe gave Europe as their last permanent residence. For instance, Germany 
was named as the country of birth for 1,360 immigrants, but only 238 gave Ger- 
many as their country of last residence. The same discrepancy is apparent for 
Poland, which is given as the country of birth for 1,420 immigrants, while only 
292 gave Poland as their country of last residence. The figures for Great Britain, 
on the other hand, do not differ greatly, 1,539 immigrants naming this as their 
country of birth and 1,321 as their country of residence. 

The percentage distribution by occupations of the immigrants admitted for 
permanent residence was as follows: professions, 9.0; commercial occupations, 
4.1; skilled workers, 19.4; farmers, 1.2; servants, 3.4; labourers, 4.1; miscellaneous, 
4.1; no occupation, 54.7.2 

An increase in the number of aliens admitted on a temporary basis is reported 
to be due largely to the importation of agricultural labourers from the British 
West Indies and to the large number of visiting officials of the Allied nations.* 








1 Common Councr, FoR AMERICAN Unity: Interpreter Releases, 8 Sept. 1944. 

2 The large numbers of children under 16 and of older persons over 60 explain why more than 
half those admitted reported themselves as having no occupation. 

3 DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE: Monthly Review, 
Oct. 1944, Pp. 48-50; Common Councm, For AMERICAN Unity: Interpreter Releases, 17 Oct. 1944, 


pp. 306-30 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


CONDITIONS IN FACTORIES AND MINES IN INDIA 


The following is a short summary of information, recently 
published by the Government of India, on the working in British 
India of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, during 1942 and of the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, during 1941.' 


Factories. 

The number of factories actually working increased from 11,868? in 1941 to 
12,5278 in 1942. The increase was shared, for the most part, by the provinces of 
Madras (424), Bombay (98), and the Punjab (92). Bengal recorded a decrease of 
109 factories.‘ 

The average number of operatives employed increased from 2,155,9005 in 1941 
to 2,280,600° in 1942. The figures by industries are given in the following table.’ 


NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN PRIVATE PERENNIAL FACTORIES 
IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES IN BRITISH INDIA, 1939-1942 


(thousands) 





1942 





Industry 
Number Percentage 
increase on 1939 





Textiles 965 18 
Engineering 224 $1 
Minerals and metals 82 49 
Food, drink and tobacco 121 25 
Chemicals, dyes, etc. 73 30 
Paper and printing 49 11 
Wood, stone and glass 82 58 
Hides and skins 30 131 
Miscellaneous 38 90 


























The increase in 1942 over 1939 in the total number of operatives in private 
perennial factories in British India was greatest in textiles, followed by the en- 
gineering, wood, stone and glass, minerals and metals, and food, drink and to- 
bacco industries. But the relative increase was highest in hides and skins, followed 
by the miscellaneous, wood, stone and glass, engineering, and minerals and metals 
industries. Paper and printing showed the least increase in employment. The 
expansion was greatest in industries most concerned with the war effort. Even 
the subgroups of industries (e.g., cotton, wool, jute, silk and miscellaneous in the 
textile, and general engineering, electrical engineering, shipyards and railways in 
the engineering industries) showed different rates of expansion. In all cases, 
however, miscellaneous factories marked a greater rate of increase, indicating 


1 For the text of these Acts, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1934, Ind. 2; 1923, Ind. 3. For previous 
accounts of the working of the Factories Act, see ]nternational Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, 
Sept. 1943, p. 377; Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 234. 

2? Namely, 6,242 perennial and 3,495 seasonal (working less than 180 days in the year) factories 
under section 2 (7) of the Act (i.¢., factories employing 20 or more workers and ordinarily carrying 
on a manufacturing process with the aid of power) and 1,933 perennial and 288 seasonal factories 
under section 5 (/) of the Act (i.e., factories employing 10 or more workers and carrying on a manu- 
facturing process with or without the aid of power, and notified by the local Government). 

* Namely, 6,690 perennial and 3,332 seasonal factories under section 2 (j), and 2,156 perennial 
and 349 seasonal factories under section 5 (/), of the Act. 

4 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 12, June 1944. 

* In Government and local fund (municipal) factories, 219,000 in perennial and 900 in seasonal 

factories, and in all other factories, 1,631,000 in perennial and 305,000 in seasonal factories. 
_ © In Government and local fund factories, 299,000 in perenaial and 600 in seasonal factories, and 
in all other factories, 1,681,000 in perennial and 300,000 in seasonal factories. In the Government 
and local fund factories, the increase in the employment figures for 1942 over those for 1939 was 
largest in the case of the clothing factories. 

7 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 8, Feb. 1944. 
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that a large number of factories producing new items of goods had come into 
existence.! 
Employment of women and young persons. The women, adolescents (per- 
sons between 15 and 17 years of age), and children (persons below 15 years of age) 
employed in factories in 1942 numbered 261,704, 26,330, and 11,804 respectively, 
as against 262,132, 26,163, and 10,376 respectively in the previous year. 

Factory inspection. Out of the total of 12,527 factories in 1942, 10,160 (about 
81.1 per cent.) were inspected. 





Accidents and safety measures. The total number of accidents in factories in 
British India increased from 48,736 in 1941 to 54,174 in 1942. Fatal accidents 
increased from 271 to 323, and serious accidents from 8,374 to 9,111. The average 
od 100,000 operatives was 2,374 in 1942, as against 2,260 in the previous year. 

he increase in the number of accidents is generally attributed to increased 
employment, longer working hours, and the employment of semi-trained and some- 
times untrained personnel. 

The question of fencing dangerous machinery and adopting other safety de- 
vices seems generally to have received the attention of employers. Shortage of 
materials, iron bars in particular, and the employment of the available staff on 
the production of war materials resulted, however, in the restriction of safety 
construction during the year under review. No special efforts were made to 
encourage safety habits among the workers; more than one province commented 
on this feature. 


Wages.* There was a general increase in the earnings of the workers during 
1942, as compared with 1941, as a result of the cost-of-living and other bonuses 
accorded to them and of overtime work. In addition, they also received other 
benefits such as special facilities for the purchase of food grains at reduced prices. 
The extent of the increase in income is estimated at 25 to 30 per cent. in the case 
of all classes of workers in the Punjab and those employed in the smaller concerns 
in Bombay. In the case of the jute mill workers in Bengal, however, there was a 
reduction in income because of a reduction in hours of work. 


Housing and welfare? Owing to the shortage of building materials, the con- 
struction of new houses had to be limited during the year under review. The sani- 
tation provisions of the Factories Act were reported to have been well observed. 
The progress in respect of the ventilation and humidification of factories was not 
as satisfactory as could be desired, but the paucity of construction materials was 
stated to be the chief cause. 

Welfare work in factories continued to progress in spite of wartime difficulties. 
In Bombay, out of 130 créches functioning in factories, reports were received from 
118. It is stated that, despite the energetic efforts of women inspectors and the 
managements of many mills, the attendance was most disappointing. Substantial 
improvement could be effected as regards mill dispensaries. 

Shops selling food grains at concession rates were a popular feature in most 
ae ws and particularly in Bengal, where on account of the rising cost of essential 
oodstuffs the majority of larger factories ran such shops. Little progress was, 
however, made with the establishment of workers’ canteens, partly, it is believed, 
because workers living in the vicinity of factories prefer to go home for their 
midday meal. In Madras and the United Provinces, every effort was made by 
ew to maintain the existing schemes for the promotion of workers’ wel- 
are.’ 


Mines. 


During 1941 the daily average number of persons employed in the mines 
regulated by the Indian Mines Act, 1923, was 347,937, as against 328,196 in the 
previous year. The distribution of men and women workers on work under- 
ground, in open workings, and on the surface in 1940 and 1941 was as follows: 





1 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 8, Feb. 1944. . i 
2 Refers only to Bombay, Bengal, Madras, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Sind, Ajmer- 
Merwara, and Delhi. 

3 Indian Labour Gasetie, Vol. I, No. 12, June 1944. 
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Workplace 





1940 1941 1940 1941 
Underground 156,238 165,356 — _ 
Open workings 53,344 55,635 30,241 32,776 
Surface 61,476 64,836 26,897 29,334 


Total 271,058 285,827 57,138 62,110 





























The daily average number of persons employed in coal mines in 1941 was 
218,280 (including 28,745 women), as against 209,173 in 1940. The number of 
rsons employed in metalliferous (including mica, stone, clay, and salt) mines 
= was 129,657 (96,292 men and 33,365 women), as against 119,023 in 
1 b 


Accidents and safety measures. There were 260 fatal accidents in 1941, or one 
less than in 1940 but 21 more than the average number in the preceding five years. 
Of the fatal accidents, 209 were caused by misadventure; 14 by the fault of the 
deceased ; 6 by the fault of fellow workmen; 21 by the fault of subordinate officials; 
7 by the fault of the management; and 3 by faulty material. In addition to the 
fatal accidents, there were 1,457 serious accidents involving injuries to 1,489 
persons, as compared with 1,410 serious accidents involving injuries to 1,442 
persons in the previous year. 

The extended use of “‘bamboo safety hats”, particularly in depillaring areas, 
is reported. In Jharia coalfields alone 32,541 of these hats were worn during 1941, 
and a number of cases have been recorded in which the hats have been the 
means of preventing serious accidents. Small pieces of roof stone falling from 
heights of as much as 20 feet or more have inflicted fatal injuries on workers un- 
protected by these hats, and the opinion is expressed that there appears to be no 
reason why they should not be used wherever practicable, as they are cheap and 
demonstrably afford valuable protection to the workers. 


Mines inspection. During 1941, 1,214 mines were inspected, many of them 
several times. Nearly all fatal accidents, major serious accidents, and complaints 
of breaches of regulations and rules were investigated. Many inspections were 
made at the invitation of mine owners, superintendents, and managers desirous 
of obtaining advice on safety matters. A large number of inspections of the 
sanitary conditions at mines were also made by medical officers as ex officio in- 
pectors of mines. 

During the year under review 57 prosecutions were launched involving 118 
persons; 75 of the persons prosecuted were convicted, the cases against 13 persons 
were withdrawn or dropped, 6 persons were acquitted, and cases against 24 per- 
sons were pending at the end of the year.! 


CONDITIONS OF WORK IN NIGERIA 


Information recently received concerning measures adopted in 
the British West African dependency of Nigeria for the regulation 
of conditions of work reveals several developments of interest. 


Legislation. 


The Labour (Wage Fixing and Registration) Ordinance, 1943, as amended, 
creates facilities for the fixing of minimum wages, the regulation of conditions of 
employment generally, and the registration of industrial workers and of employers. 
The Governor in Council is empowered to fix, by order, a minimum wage for any 





1 Indian Mines Act, 1923: Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the Year 
ending 31st December 1941 (Calcutta 1943). Communication to the I.L.O. 
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occupation in Nigeria or any part thereof in which he is satisfied that the wages 
for that occupation are unreasonably low. Such an order may include the fixing 
of minimum wages for piece work, time work, the minimum wages to be paid to 
any special classes of employees within the occupation, and any exceptions per- 
missible. Wage levels fixed may be altered by a subsequent order. 

Provision is made for the establishment of a Labour Advisory Board for Lagos 
and the Colony and for the establishment of similar boards elsewhere in the terri- 
tory when considered necessary. A first order in respect of minimum wages is not 
to be made until the recommendations of the relevant board have been con- 
sidered. The Board for Lagos and the Colony will consist of not less than eleven 
nor more than sixteen members to be appointed by the Governor, of whom not 
less than four are to be representatives of employers, and not less than four 
representatives of employees; the corresponding numbers for other labour advisory 
boards are to be eight, eleven, three, and three respectively. Provision is made 
for co-opting on a board representatives of the particular occupation under 
enquiry; in such co-option the numbers of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees are to be equal. The stated functions of these boards in respect of any 
occupation to which their attention is directed are to enquire into rates of wages 
and/or conditions of employment and to make recommendations. 

Asa preliminary to any enquiry to be conducted bya labour advisory board, the 
Commissioner of Labour is empowered to authorise the collection of information 
from employers and any necessary inspection. Permits of exemption may be issued 
to infirm or disabled persons authorising their employment at less than the fixed 
minimum rates for the relevant occupation. Penalties are provided for employers 
who fail to pay the minimum wages prescribed and provision is made for the 
recovery of arrears. The Commissioner of Labour may institute proceedings on 
behalf of an aggrieved employee, but the right of the employee to recover wages 
by alternative legal proceedings is maintained. 

The Governor in Council may, after considering the recommendations of a 
labour advisory board, make orders in respect of the general conditions of em- 
ployment in any occupation and penalties are attached for the non-observance of 
these conditions by employers. Provision is made for the registration of industrial 
workers between the ages of 18 and 55 years and of employers; failure to comply 
with the registration regulations is made a punishable offence. Penalties are also 
— for failure to allow inspection, hindering inspecting officers, or providing 

alse records.! 


Implementing Measures. 

The Labour Advisory Board for Lagos and the Colony, consisting of a Chair- 
man, four appointed members (two Government senior officials and two inde- 
pendent Africans), five representatives of employers and five representatives of 
employees, held its first meeting on 25 November 1943.2 A similar Board, recently 
appointed for the Benin Province, has as its chairman the Resident of the Prov- 
ince, with two presen members, four representatives of employers, and four 
representatives of employees.’ 

Rules regarding the registration of industrial workers became effective on 6 
December 1943. They make provision for the establishment of employment 
exchanges at which industrial workers may attend for registration and apply for 
employment and to which employers may notify their vacancies, and for detailed 
administrative arrangements in regard to a, registration books, and 
the utilisation of employment exchanges by employers and prospective employees. 4 
Government Orders dated 12 February and 2 September 1944 were issued for the 
registration of domestic workers and industrial workers in certain scheduled occu- 
pations in Lagos Township.® 


Regulation of Conditions of Work. 


On 6 December 1943 the Labour Advisory Board for Lagos and the Colony 
was directed to enquire into the rates of wages and the conditions of employment 





1 The Labour (Wage Fixing and Registration) Ordinance, 1943, No. 40 of 1943; the Labour 
(Wage Fixing and Registration) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1944, No. 22 of 1944. 
2 Department of Labour Quarterly imap (Lagos), Vol. I, No. 4, Dec. 1943, p. 4. 


3 Crown Colontst (London), Oct. 1944, 736. 
4 The Industrial Workers (Registration) Rules, 1943, Public Notice No. 362 of 1943, 25 Nov. 


1943. 

5 Domestic Servants (Lagos Township) Registration Order, 1944) Public Notice No. 36 of 
1944, 12 Feb. 1944. The Registration (Lagos Township) (Miscellaneous Occupations) Order, 
1944, Public Notice No. 182 of 1944, 2 Sept. 1944. 
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in the tailoring, shirt-making, and ancillary trades or occupations. Some of the 
problems which the enquiry involved are noted in the following account: 


The premises in which the tailoring, shirt-making and ancillary trades are 
carried on vary from highly organised factories under European management 
to insignificant little hovels in the heart of the Native quarter where one or 
more apprentices are employed by an African master-tailor, and some diffi- 
culty has thus been experienced in obtaining an accurate record of persons 
engaged in these trades; but by notification in the Nigerian Gazette and the 
local press, reference to Colony tax records and by personal enquiry, a total 
of 2,360 establishments has been obtained. To each of these a questionnaire 
has been addressed requiring the submission of detailed information regarding 
the number and grades of employees, the rates of wages paid, and the general 
conditions of service of all employees. 

In a fully developed area with a high general level of education this mode of 
procedure should suffice to provide the Board with a reasonably accurate con- 
ception of conditions throughout the trade under enquiry, but the existence 
of a comparatively large proportion of illiterates among the small African 
tailors gave rise to the belief that the information thus obtained would be in- 
conclusive. This assumption proved to be correct as a considerable number of 
small employers failed to submit any information while many of the forms 
returned were improperly completed. It was therefore necessary for this 
written information to be supplemented and verified by personal inspection 
of premises and interrogation of employees by the Secretary of the Board." 


On 22 August 1944, Orders in Council were issued to regulate general condi- 
tions of employment and minimum wage rates in the above occupations in the 
light of the recommendations submitted by the Board. For adults, maximum 
hours of work are to be 45 a week, consisting of 8 hours on each of any five days 
and 5 hours on another day. A total of 14% hours in every working day is to be 
allowed for the purposes of meals and rest and no worker is to be employed con- 
tinuously for more than 5 hours at a time. The maximum number of hours of 
overtime work in any period of seven consecutive days is to be 9. Night work is 
not permissible except under a certificate granted by the Commissioner of Labour. 
Juveniles (young persons between 12 and 14 years) are not to be employed for 
more than 30 hours a week or 5 hours a day, nor are they to be employed over- 
time, on night work or on any power-driven machine. Apprentices are to be 
employed only when they have entered into a valid contract of apprenticeship 
which contains all particulars relating to sick pay, medical treatment, and, where 
necessary, provisions as to food, accommodation, and the general welfare of the 
apprentice. Minimum periods of contract and the ratio of apprentices to un- 
apprenticed workers in a given establishment are specified. Apprentices are not 
to work overtime or during the night. After twelve months of employment, every 
worker other than a casual worker or apprentice is entitled to a week's holiday 
with pay; seven days’ sick leave with pay is to be allowed for each period of twelve 
months. Workers may be employed on the shift system only by express per- 
mission of the Commissioner of Labour. Hospital expenses are to be paid by the 
employer in respect of his employees in a pro rata proportion of three weeks in 
any period of twelve months. 

In the Township of Lagos adults employed otherwise than on piece work are 
to receive 9s. for a normal week of 45 hours, with overtime at the rate of time-and- 
a-quarter and 3s. a day for work on a statutory public holiday. For workers 
employed on piece work the rate is to be such as would yield by reasonably work- 
ing for a working week of 45 hours an amount not less than the general minimum 
time rate. Outworkers are to be paid the above rates plus 25 per cent., and casual 
workers at an hourly rate calculated on the above bases. For juveniles the general 
minimum time rate is to be 6s. for a working week of 30 hours. Apprentices are 
to be paid at rates varying from 3d. to 1s. a day or part of a day according to the 
number of years for which they have been working as apprentices. For the 
remainder of the Colony, the same principles in fixing rates are applicable, but 
the minimum rate for adults is to be 6s. and for juveniles 4s., and apprentices’ 
rates range from 2d. to 8d. a day.? 





1 Department of Labour Quarterly Review, loc. cit., p. 4. 
_ 2 The Conditions of Employment (Tailoring, Shirt-Making and Ancillary Trades or Occupa- 
tions) Order in Council, 1944, No. 32 of 1944, 22 Aug. 1944; the Wage Fixing (Tailoring, Shirt- 
> and Ancillary Trades or Occupations) Order in Council, 1944, No. 33 of 1944, 22 Aug. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN TANGANYIKA IN 1943 


The recently published Report of the Tanganyika Labour 
Department for the year 1943 provides information of interest on 
labour conditions in this Mandated Territory, particularly in 
regard to labour conscription. 


Labour Supervision. 


The Labour Department, revived in March 1940, operated during 1943 with 
a total personnel of 90; the responsible staff consisted of a Labour Commissioner, 
seven labour officers, a medical specialist, an electrical engineer, and a factory 
inspector. The factory inspector also acted as a labour officer, and two admin- 
istrative officers assisted the Department by adding labour supervision to their 
other duties in the districts for which they were responsible. Resoreisien of the 
conditions under which conscript labour was employed added considerably to 
the normal work of the Department. 


Employment. 


On the basis of returns submitted by the labour officers, the total number of 
African wage earners in the different industries and occupations in the Territory 
was computed to be 275,400. Of these, 99,100 were engaged in the sisal industry, 
18,500 in mining, 17,900 in the production of rubber, 11,300 on public works, 
24,300 in domestic service, 22,300 on the railways and by miscellaneous Govern- 
ment departments, and 11,100 in trade and motor transport. The total figure 
represented an increase of 16,900 over the estimate for 1942. Employment in the 
essential industries of rubber and pyrethrum and in the production of food crops 
increased by 16,700; in tobacco production the increase was 2,700, while in the 
sisal industry there was a decrease of 1,180. Of the estimated total of 275,400 
wage-earners, some 27,100 or about 914 per cent. were women or juveniles. 


Compulsory Labour. ‘ 


The facts relating to the utilisation of conscript labour during the year under 
the provisions of the Compulsory Service Ordinance, 1940, are summarised in the 


following table: 
Period of 


Number employment 

employed in months 
Production of pyrethrum and foodstuffs 9,096 3 to 11 
Production of rubber 7,200 6, 9, and 12 
Production of sisal 4,875 7, 9, and 12 
Production of cinchona 106 9 
Essential public services (mainly building refugee 

1,650 1 to9 


22,927 


The total number of men conscripted in the previous year had been 7,881. 
An account is also provided of the considerations which led to the introduction 
of a system of labour conscription and of its operation: 


With an ever-increasing demand for labour in a number of new directions 
it became evident . . . that despite every endeavour the pressing need for sisal 
and rubber, which require large labour forces, could not be met through the 
normal channels of recruiting and that if rapid production of these essential 
commodities for war purposes to the degree required was to be attained this 
could only be effected by the application of a certain measure of conscription. 
{In 1942] it was possible to confine conscription in limited numbers to the 
production of rubber, certain urgent works, such as the building of refugee 
camps, and the growing of essential food crops, but with the increased im- 
portance as a war essential of sisal in the latter part of 1943 it became necessary 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 746; Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, 
Aug. 1943, p. 232. 
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to give assistance in this manner for sisal as well... Employers prefer volun- 
tary labour and. . . only at the end of two years... after it became evident that 
only with this assistance could a diminution in sisal production be avoided, 
did sisal growers decide finally to ask for conscripts ... The number of men 
that may be conscripted is approved by the Governor and the pur s for 
which they are supplied are sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The num- 
bers are restricted to bare minima requirements towards bridging in part the 
gaps in labour forces for essentials which cannot otherwise be effected . . . 

Depots for the reception and distribution of conscripts were established 
by Government and the general organisation set up for the care and transport 
of this labour has thrown much additional work on the Provincial Admin- 
istration. The close attention being given to ensure that proper arrangements 
exist and are maintained on estates employing these men has also added con- 
siderably to the duties of these officers and to those of the Labour Department. 
Only able-bodied men are conscripted, and they have to be medically exam- 
ined and passed as being physically fit to perform the work contemplated 
before they are forwarded. They are supplied only to those estates which have 
been certified by a district commissioner, in consultation where necessary with 
a labour officer, as having adequate housing, medical, and feeding arrange- 
ments, etc., for the welfare of the labour. In some cases approval has for one 
reason or another been withheld. This labour is paid at local ruling rates for 
voluntary workers. Scales of balanced diet for their feeding have been laid 
down, as also items of drugs and dressings that must be stocked. Each em- 
ployer signs an agreement accepting the conditions which have been stipulated, 
and labour is withdrawn from any employer finding himself unable to maintain 
the standards demanded. 


During the year 1 October 1942 to 31 September 1943, 21,216 persons were 
requisitioned under the provisions of the Native Authority Ordinance, 1926 (as 
amended), as porters and “for other essential and urgent services’’ on behalf of 
Government departments and Native administrations; the periods of work in- 
volved varied from 1 to 37 days, the average being just under 2 days for porterage 
and 15 days for other work. 


Migratory Labour and Recruiting of Workers. 


During 1943, twenty-two Government labour camps operated on the main 
labour routes, providing accommodation free of charge, not only for persons pro- 
ceeding in search of work to employment areas and returning, but for all Native 
travellers. The number of travellers who slept in these camps during the year was 
129,750. It is noted that the usual immigration of labour in search of employment 
from neighbouring territories, especially from the Belgian Congo and Portuguese 
East Africa, continued. Workers recruited on written contracts numbered 9,833, 
9,245 of whom were employed by the sisal industry. 


Industrial Relations. 


No active trade unions exist in the Territory. Two strikes of dock labour 
occurred during the year; one, at the port of Lindi, involved about 100 men and 
was settled by increasing piece rates; the other, at Dar-es-Salaam, involving 800, 
led to the appointment of an arbitration tribunal!, which issued an award designed 
“to bring about such improvement in the terms and conditions of the labour con- 
cerned as the sharp rise in the cost of living in Dar-es-Salaam would justify, 
without, however, unduly upsetting the economic balance or causing fresh dis- 
content amongst other comparable classes of labour’. Terms and conditions of 
future employment were also laid down. 


Living Conditions and Conditions of Work. 


Because of a shortage of foodstuffs in some provinces, difficulties arose in the 
arrangements for feeding African workers, and the constitution of their basic 
rations had to be altered. A Cost of Living Relief Committee which sat early in 
1943 found that the cost of living for Europeans and Asians was about 30 per cent. 
higher in 1943 than in 1939; for Africans in two areas, the increase was 50 per 
cent., though it was less in others. The Government accepted and put into effect 





* Under the Defence (Trade Disputes) Regulations, 1943, Government Notice, No. 279 of 
). 


194 
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the Committee’s recommendations as to the categories of Government employees, 
European, Asian, and African, to which relief should be granted and as to the 
extent of such relief. 

The general position is summarised in the following terms: 


While unsatisfactory conditions of housing, medical facilities, feeding, 
etc., persist with the many employers who have to receive the constant atten- 
tion of inspecting officers, there is an ever-growing proportion of employers 
who devote much thought, attention, and money on amenities for the benefit 
of their men and their families. Wages, despite price control and increases 
which have been granted, remain in some areas low in comparison with the 
increased cost of living, especially in regard to clothing of all description. But 
the year has seen many improvements in housing and in other directions both 
of Government and privately employed labour.! 


CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


VACATION PoLicy OF THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


The United States National War Labor Board outlined its 
policy on vacations with pay in its monthly report dated 1 June 
1944. 


The Board considers that vacations of reasonable duration are helpful in 
securing maximum war production. Accordingly, it will generally approve a 
paid holiday not exceeding one week for employees with from one to five years’ 
service and of two weeks for employees with five or more years’ service. The 
regional war labour boards have, however, full discretion to refrain from ordering 
holiday plans of this nature if they consider a different scheme would be more 
appropriate under the particular circumstances. They may also order or approve 
plans providing for two weeks’ paid holiday after five years’ service even though 
this is not the prevailing practice in the area or industry. The Board adopted 
this policy because it considered that the grant of holidays on this scale was 
becoming to an increasing extent the normal procedure in American industry; 
the plan has been instituted voluntarily by a large number of companies who 
believe it to be sound management practice for the attainment of maximum 
efficiency. 

The adoption of this policy does not mean that the regional boards are never 
free to order or approve a more liberal vacation plan, but as there is no general 
trend in this direction’, they should do so only if the plan is known to be customary 
in the particular industry or area.® 


PAYMENT FOR TRAVEL TIME IN COAL MINES 


A wage issue of long standing in the United States, the question 
of portal-to-portal pay in the coal mines, was the subject of a de- 
cision of the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, which ruled on 6 
October 1944 that miners should be paid for time spent travelling 
to and from the face of the mine. 


When the coal miners’ wage dispute was settled in the United States in the 
spring of 1944, one of the chief points at issue, portal-to-portal pay, remained 
undecided. The War Labor Board declared that the question of compensation 
for travel time under the Fair Labor Standards Act was outside its jurisdiction 
and was an issue for the courts to determine.‘ All but one of the mines agreed 
to pay travel time, and the case of the one which did not was carried to the 
courts. That case has now been decided. In a decision filed 6 October 1944 the 

Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that miners must be paid for travel time. 


1 Annual Report of the Labour Department, 1943 (Dar-es-Salaam, 1944). ‘ 

2 For the results of a survey of vacation policies in large manufacturing undertakings in 1942 
and 1943, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 525. 

3 NATIONAL WAR LABOR Boarp: Fourteenth Monthly Report (Washington, D.C., 1 June 1944). 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, pp. 236-237. 
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The Court declared that time spent by the underground miners in travelling 
from the portal of the mine to regular working _ and in returning to the 
portal at the end of the shift is properly included in the work week as working 
time. 

The Circuit Court based its decision on a Supreme Court ruling in a previous 
case which involved the question of travel time in iron mines. In that case the 
Supreme Court had held that travel was essential to the company’s production 
and that it did not matter that time so spent was not productive. “Nothing in 
the statute or’reason”’, the Court had ruled, “demands that every moment 
of an employee's time devoted to the service of his employer shall be directly 
productive.”” It had also been held immaterial that under previous contract 
or custom such time had not been considered within the compass of the work 
week, or had not been paid for, since the Fair Labor Standards Act was “not 
designed to codify or perpetuate those customs which allow an employer to claim 
all of an employee’s time while compensating him for only a part of it’’. 

Applying this ruling to the case of the coal miners, the Circuit Court stated 
that “the record shows that travel in an iron mine is the same sort of thing as 
travel in a coal mine’. If the decision in the foregoing case was to be over- 
ruled or limited so as not to apply in the current case, the Circuit Court main- 
tained that this was a matter for the Supreme Court. 


SpEcIAL LIBERATION HoLIDAYS AND WAITING Pay 
FOR BELGIAN SEAMEN 


A recent Decree of the Belgian Government provides for a spe- 
cial holiday with pay after their return to their country, and waiting 
pay while unemployed, for seamen who have sailed in Belgian 
ships between 10 May 1940 and the date of the liberation of Bel- 
gium.? 


The holiday will be at the rate of two days’ holiday for each month of such sea 
service, up to a maximum of 90 days, and pay will be at the full rate, that is to 
say, the basic wage plus war risk bonus in accordance with the official scales at 
the time the Decree comes into force. 

Waiting pay will be paid for a period of one week for each month of sea service, 
up toa maximum of 39 weeks. The rate will be full pay—basic wage plus war risk 
bonus—according to the official scales at the time the Decree comes into force, for 
the first nine weeks of unemployment, 80 per cent. for the eight following weeks, 
and 75 per cent. for the last 22 weeks. If the latter rate should prove to be less 
than the waiting pay ruling in Great Britain, it will be made up to this amount. 

These special payments, which are intended as some compensation for the 
many sacrifices the seamen have made during the war, will be free of taxation.’ 


MANNING AND WAGES IN THE CATERING DEPARTMENT OF 
BRITISH SHIPS 


The National Maritime Board has agreed on a minimum man- 
ning scale for the catering department in British foreign-going 
cargo liners and general traders, applicable from 1 September 1944. 
It has also fixed, as from the same date, minimum rates of pay 
for boys in this department, whose wages hitherto have not been 
regulated if they had less than one year’s service. 


The manning scale is as follows: 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 7, No. 42, 16 Oct. 1944, p. 986. 

Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 537, for similar 
arrangements for Netherlands seamen. 

* INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, No. 17, 11 Sept. 1944. 
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Galley 
Number of crew Minimum manning 
20 to 35 Cook; boy. 
36 to 45 Cook; assistant cook. 
46 to 59 Cook; assistant cook; boy. 
60 to 74 Cook; second cook and baker; boy. 
75 or more Cook; second cook and baker; assistant_cook; boy. 





Stewards 


Number of officers 
(including master but excluding 


apprentices and cadets) Minimum manning 
to 6 Chief steward; boy. 
to 9 Chief steward; assistant steward; boy. 
10 to 12 Chief steward; assistant steward; 2 boys. 
13 or over Chief steward; second steward; assistant steward; boy. 





The catering department is to be regarded as a whole, and provided the 
minimum number is carried, a boy may be used as galley boy or steward’s boy 
at any time during the voyage. 
The minimum wages for boys are as follows: less than one year’s service, £5 a 
month; between one and two years’ service, £6; over two years’ service, £8. No 
rson of 19 years of age and with three years’ sea service is to be rated as a boy 
in the catering department, and no person over 21 years of age is to be rated on 
one naw a boy. The pay of a boy already in receipt of a higher rate will not be 
reduced. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


Tue 1944 SoctaL INSURANCE BUDGET OF THE U.S.S.R. 


According to a statement made by the Director of the Social 
Insurance Department of the Central Council of Trade Unions 
in the U.S.S.R., the social insurance budget for the year 1944, as 
approved by the Central Council of Trade Unions and the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R., amounted to 7,925 million roubles, re- 
presenting an increase of over 1,500 million roubles as compared 


with the previous year. 


One of the largest items of this budget is represented by benefit payments for 
temporary incapacity for work. Although the general health situation improved 
during 1943, it was decided to increase the allocation to that chapter of the budget 
because of the increase in the number of workers and the higher wages paid. The 
sums assigned for sanatoria and rest homes increased from 65.7 million to 228 
million roubles, and for repair and reconstruction of rest homes, sanatoria, and 
health resorts, from 25 million to 88 million roubles. 

In 1944 the provision in the social insurance budget for different health ser- 
vices almost doubled and amounted to 448 million roubles; for instance, three 
times more than in 1943 were allocated to services for children, namely, 245 
million roubles. The increase in old-age and invalidity pensions was fixed at nearly 
500 million roubles. 





1 NaTIONAL UNION OF SEAMEN: The Seaman, Sept.-Oct. 1944, p. 158. 
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Because of the agemer increase of the social insurance budget, the tasks and 
responsibilities of the trade unions are steadily becoming more important. The 
statement specifies that: 


The trade union organisations must pay special attention to the improve- 
ment of the social services for workers and employees; watch permanently 
over the hospital care given; control the granting of sick leave; and observe 
that medical diet is followed. In conjunction with the public health services, 
measures must be taken for the development of and increase in the number of 
factory clinics, dispensaries, and health centres. 


In view of the great increase in the number of women workers, special atten- 
tion must be paid to the observance of all the rules concerning their protection. 
A new wartime regulation concerning the payment of benefits to pregnant women 
has been adopted > the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R.: women 
are now entitled to benefits in case of pregnancy and childbirth after three months 
of uninterrupted work in the same undertaking, instead of the seven months 
required previously. 

The number of people able to receive convalescent care in rest homes and 
sanatoria in 1944 was expected to be four to five times higher than in 1943. The 
local social insurance councils, in the allocation of places, must give first consider- 
ation to war invalids and to the most valuable workers.' 


REFORM OF SOCIAL INSURANCE IN BELGIUM 


A few details of a new, extended and unified system of social 
insurance for Belgian workers have been announced in the press. 
The new system will come into operation on 1 January 1945, whether 
or not the war has ended. 


The only existing forms of compulsory social insurance are the schemes of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance for wage earning and salaried employees, and the 
contributory scheme of family allowances, which covers all occupied persons. 
The new system will embody these schemes and will, in addition, cover the risks 
of sickness, invalidity, and unemployment, and place holidays with pay on a 
contributory basis. It will be financed by a joint contribution of 23.5 per cent. of 
remuneration, the employers paying 15.5 per cent. and the insured persons 8 per 
cent. The trade unions will share in the administration.* 


Tue SocraAL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN SPAIN 


ADMINISTRATION OF SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Several Orders have recently been issued in Spain to supple- 
ment the regulations of 11 November 1943 for the administration 
of the sickness insurance scheme which was set up in December 
1942.3 


By a first Decree the Ministry of Labour appointed 1 May 1944 as the date 
on which all workers (except casual workers, home workers, and domestic work- 
ers) should register for membership in the sickness insurance scheme. 

Another Decree provides for the payment of 50 million pesetas into the 
sickness insurance fund as initial capital. It fixes the amounts that each of the 
branches of insurance should deduct from its surpluses to make up the sum needed, 
and specifies that the loan is to be made in cash, is not to bear interest, and is to 
be refunded within a ten-year period, and that repayment is to start in the third 
year after the introduction of sickness insurance. 

The general regulations left the fixing of the contributions for the financing 
of insurance to special decrees. According to an Order of 3 June 1944 the contri- 





1 Trud, 1 June 1944. 

2 La Belgique Indépendante (London), 26 Oct. 1944. 

*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 660; Vol. L, No. 1, 
July 1944, pp. 112-117. 
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bution rate for the first period of operation of the scheme (1 July 1944 to 30 
November 1945) will be 5.013 per cent. of the basic wage. The regulations 
having —— for eight wage classes, the contributions were fixed as follows (in 
pesetas): 
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The benefits to be provided during the first period, starting 1 July 1944, are 
general medical care, medicines, and cash benefits. 

According to the agreements reached between the Fund and the other organ- 
isations assisting in the administration of insurance, these latter are to continue 
to contribute to the Fund 2.45 per cent. of contributions collected for the financing 
of the Health Insurance Inspectorate. The Minister of Labour is to determine the 
amount necessary to cover the administrative expenses of the National Insurance 
Institution, and for the accumulation of the prescribed reserves. Since the sick- 
ness insurance scheme will not grant benefits in maternity cases during the first 
period, the present maternity insurance scheme will remain in force. 

Other measures have appointed various regional institutions to collaborate 
with the National Insurance Institution in the administration of sickness insu- 
rance and regulated their powers. It may be noted that the legally recognised 
mutual aid and welfare associations and those for providing medical care and 
medicines are given special consideration in the selection of organisations to 
assist in the work of the National Insurance Institution. 

According to one Decree, 1 September 1944 was appointed as the date from 
which insured persons and their families could obtain sickness insurance benefits 
in kind through the national Fund or other collaborating organisations chosen 
by the undertaking or the workers. A Decree issued at the end of July 1944 lays 
down the rules that collaborating organisations should follow in appointing 
doctors to sickness insurance posts. These posts, as prescribed by the regulations, 
are to be filled by competitive examinations to be held in the provincial branches 
of the National Insurance Institution. The appointments are subject to the 
approval of the Institution. The Decree also specifies the salaries to be paid 
general medical practitioners: 4.50 pesetas a month per family assigned to pom 
in towns with a population of over 100,000, and 4 pesetas in smaller communities. 
According to the regulations no doctor is to attend more than 500 families, and 
for the ap ays of this provision three individual members of the Fund living 
separately are to be considered as equivalent to one family.* 


APPLICATION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE TO FISHERMEN 


Provision was made for the inclusion of fishermen in compulsory 
social insurance and benefit schemes by a Decree of 29 September 
1943. 


The Decree stated that the Seamen's Social Institution, in collaboration with 
the National Insurance Institution was to make a special census of all marine 
ee and persons who ordinarily earn their living through the fishing in- 

ustry. 


1 Boletin Oficial, Vol. IX, No. 104, 13 Apr. 1944, pp. 2963-2964; No. 138, 1 July 1944, pp. 5111- 
5113; No. 189, 7 July 1944, pp. 5283-5284. 
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The Decree provided that the Ministry of Labour was to fix the basic wage 
on which contributions would be paid and that this wage might be revised 
annually on the suggestion of organisations administering insurance. 

The Seamen’s Social Institution acts as agent of the National Insurance Insti- 
tution for the purpose of collecting contributions and paying benefits. It set up 
a national fund, as a guarantee to the National Insurance Institution, tobe 
financed by a certain percentage of the returns from the fishing industry in addi- 
tion to contributions from undertakings and insured persons. The Ministry of 
Labour fixes the rates of contribution. 

The collection of contributions and payment of benefits began on 1 January 
1944.1 


EXTENSION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE TO DoMESTIC WoRKERS 


An Act of 19 July 1944 extended family and old-age allowances, 
sickness insurance, and industrial accident insurance to domestic 
workers, giving them complete coverage. 


According to the Act, domestic service is defined as day work performed for 
wages, salary, or other remuneration, or even without remuneration, in a private 
home or residence, whether or not the worker sleeps in; it must be contracted for, 
not by an employer of labour seeking profit, but by a householder, and is to be 
done exclusively for him, his family or dependants. 

Householders are responsible for the affiliation of their domestic servants to 
the social insurance scheme. 

The administration of this insurance is in the hands of the National Insurance 
Institution, and it is to be financed by a bipartite contribution at rates to be fixed 
within six months of the publication of the Act. The householder is to deduct 
monthly the domestic worker’s share from his wage and pay it together with his 
own contribution to the Institution. The contribution will be proportionate to 
the worker’s wage and will be revised every two years. The granting of benefits 
and their amount will be determined by the rules in force for the different branches 
of insurance. 

The Ministry of Labour will determine the date on which the Act becomes 


effective.” 


PENSION AND ALLOWANCE FUND FOR THE 
ASTURIAN MINING INDUSTRY 


An Order was issued on 31 May 1944 establishing a Pension 
and Allowance Fund of the Asturian Mining Industry and issuing 
regulations for its administration. 


A Pension and Allowance Fund for coal miners had been established on 28 
March 1933, which was financed out of an employer’s contribution of 0.60 pesetas 
per ton of coal produced and a worker’s contribution of 3 per cent. of daily wages. 
As a result of difficulties arising from the constitution of the Fund, the workers 
found themselves later carrying the financial burden resulting from certain agree- 
ments. On the other hand, some undertakings granted supplementary allowances 
of varying value to retired workers and their widows. The purpose of the new 
— was to encourage this practice and give it legal character and to restore the 

und. 


Scope. 
The Fund covers all Asturian coal producing undertakings, and affiliation is 
compulsory for all persons employed in any capacity by these undertakings. 


Administration. 


The Fund is subordinate to the Ministry of Labour acting through the General 
Insurance Directorate, but it has full legal personality and capacity. It is admin- 
istered by a Committee made up of the Director of the Fund, appointed by the 


1 Repertorio Cronolégico de Legislacién (Pamplona), Vol. XIV, 31 Oct. 1943, pp. 1235-1236. 
2 Revista de Trabajo (Madrid), No. 7, July 1944, pp. 920-921. 
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Minister of Labour, as chairman; the Chief Inspector of Labour, as vice-chairman; 
and the Provincial Delegate of the National Insurance Institution, as secretary; 
the Provincial Delegate of Trade Associations; the Chief of the Social Insurance 
Movement of Trade Associations; two representatives of employers, one repre- 
sentative of administrative and technical groups, and three workers’ represen- 
tatives appointed by the Director General of Insurance on the recommendation 
of the Provincial Delegate of Labour in consultation with the Delegation of 
Trade Associations. The Committee will be in charge of the administration of the 
Fund and will represent it. It will administer its assets and reserves, determine 
the amount of employers’ and workers’ contributions, and arrange for their 
collection. The General Insurance Directorate will examine and adopt the annual 
budgets of income and expenditure and annual balance sheets and will appoint 
administrative officers on the recommendation of the Director. 


Finances. 


The Fund will be financed by bipartite contributions, the workers paying 3 per 
cent. of wages, bonuses, or other remunerations. Their contribution will be 
deducted from their pay by the undertakings and forwarded to the Fund. The 
undertakings will pay 1 peseta per ton of coal produced; and the Fund may 
impose fines for non-fulfilment of the regulations. The Fund may not use more 
than 2 per cent. of its income for general and administrative expenses. 


Benefits. 


The Fund grants old-age and invalidity pensions and widows’, orphans’, and 
funeral allowances, and, if its resources allow, it will establish a home for orphans 
of deceased members. 

Miners who, since 1 January 1943, have been retired on reaching the age of 65, 
and others on reaching this age, providing they were in active employment before 
2 March 1944, are entitled to an old-age pension. Manual workers will receive 
150 pesetas a month, and foremen, supervisors, and technical and administrative 
employees 240 pesetas if they are not eligible for an old-age allowance and 150 
pesetas if they are. 

The invalidity pension will have the same value as the old-age pension and 
may be claimed at the age of 55 if the applicant is incapacitated by some sickness 
for which no compensation can be claimed. 

Persons of not more than 45 years of age who start work after 2 March 1944 
will be entitled to an invalidity pension at the age of 55 and to an old-age pension 
at the age of 65 if they have paid contributions for more than twenty years. Those 
who are over 45 when they start work and have not contributed during twenty 
years are also entitled to an pee pension at the age of 65, but the value of this 

nsion is 1 peseta a day for each five-year period for which the insured person 
foe paid contributions to the Fund. 

The widow of a deceased pensioner whose marriage was contracted at least 
five years before the pension was awarded will receive an allowance of 90 pesetas 
a month, increased by 30 pesetas for each dependent child under 14 years living 
in her home. Orphans who have lost father and mother and are under 18 years or 
incapacitated are eligible for an allowance of the same value, increased by 30 

setas for each brother or sister under 14 years living with the eldest orphan. 
hese allowances will be granted to the surviving dependants if the pensioner 
was working before 2 March 1944. In the case of a person who carted to work 
after that date, his survivors will receive an allowance equal to 50 per cent. of 
the pension to which he would have been entitled. 
n the death of a pensioner, providing that the manner of his death does not 
give rise to a claim to accident compensation, his family will receive a lump sum 
of 300 pesetas.! 


THE PAN AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU AND SOCIAL INSURANCE 


The Fifth Pan American Conference of National Health Di- 
rectors was held during April and May 1944 in Washington, D.C., 
and was attended by health directors from all the American coun- 
tries which are members of.the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 


1 Boletin Oficial, Vol. IX, No. 167, 15 June 1944, pp. 4689-4692. 
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Several resolutions and recommendations were adopted by the Conference, 
relating, among other things, to the Pan American Sanitary Code, the inter- 
change of health experts and technicians, bio-demography, control of drugs and 
food, and social insurance. The text! of the resolution concerning social insurance, 
which reaffirms the close contact between the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
and the International Labour Office, was as follows: 


The Fifth Pan American Conference of National Health Directors recom- 
mends that a committee be set up to study the relationship between social 
insurance and public health, and that the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
make direct contact between this committee and the International Labour 
Office. The committee should be authorised to prepare a full report on this 
subject for the Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference to be held in 
Caracas in 1946. For this report the committee should collect all available 
information concerning the important part which national public health 
departments are playing in the organisation of social insurance and in the 
supervision of the related medical activities.? 


Tue UNITED States PusBLic HEALTH SERVICE Act, 1944 


The United States Public Health Service Act, 1944, codifies and 
revises the laws upon which the Public Health Service has been 
operating since 1798. This agency retains all its important duties 
under the new legislation and in certain respects the scope of its 
functions has been broadened. 


Functions of the Public Health Service. 


The Public Health Service, which forms part of the Federal Security Agency, 
now consists of four administrative units: the Office of the Surgeon-General, 
the National Institute of Health, the Bureau of State Services, and the Bureau 
of Medical Services. It is responsible for the provision of medical and hospital 
care to the American Merchant Marine seamen, the United States Coastguard 
and other Federal employees, enrollees of the United Maritime Service and the 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, as well as for the National Quarantine Service, 
scientific research, control vf biological products, and care of lepers and narcotic 
drug addicts. The maximum sum available for allotment as Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States for general public health services has been raised from 
$11 million to $20 million annually. Such grants are administered by the 
Surgeon-General with the approval of the Federal Security Administrator. 
The Public Health Service now has authority to make grants-in-aid to research 
institutions for the study of any disease, and the Act specifically provides for 
the establishment of a national tuberculosis control programme, on the lines of 
the venereal disease programme, under which the Sarvies administers grants- 
in-aid to State health departments and will be responsible for the carrying on of 
research for the eradication of the disease. 


Medical Care of Seamen. 


Seamen of the American Merchant Marine receive medical, surgical, and 
dental treatment, free of charge, at marine hospitals and other stations of the 
Public Health Service. Marine hospitals at the present time number 26, with 
a capacity of about 6,500 beds. Included in this number are two specialised 
institutions, one for the treatment of leprosy, the other for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. The Service also has a number of relief stations, or out-patient 
clinics, and in some places has contracts with civilian hospitals where patients 
are cared for on a diem basis.* When suitable accommodation is available, 
seamen of foreign flag vessels may be given treatment and care at marine hos- 
pitals and relief stations at a fixed charge; these services are provided on the ap- 





1 This text is translated from the Spanish. 
ia 





2 Boletin de la Oficina Sanit P icana, June 1944, p. 484. 

378th Congress, Second Session, House of Representatives: Hearing before a Subcommitice of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 3379, A Bill to Codify the Laws Relating 
to the Public Health Service and for other Purposes, pp. 43-44. 
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plication of the master, owner or agent of the vessel, who is responsible for all 
the expenses incurred.! 


SoctaL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN BRAZIL 


INVESTMENT OF SOCIAL INSURANCE FUNDS 


By an Order, No. 9 of 12 February 1944 (published in the 
Diario Oficial on 8 March 1944), the Ministry of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce of Brazil set up a committee, attached to the secre- 
tariat of the Minister and directly subordinate to him, to supervise 
the investment of social insurance funds. 


The Order states that in making investments the following factors are to be 
considered: the safety of the investment and the maintenance of the purchasing 
power of the funds, the rate and stability of the yield, and the Beet utility of 
the investment. It adds that loans to insured persons to help them to buy their 
own homes have a high social and human purpose and at the same time provide a 
safe investment for social insurance institutions. The Order also reaffirms the 
need for building hospitals, sanatoria, and workers’ cities satisfying hygienic 
requirements and endowed with day nurseries, schools and theatres, etc. 

The Minister of Labour will be chairman of the Committee and, in his absence, 
the Director of the National Labour Council will take his place. The directors of 
the six pension institutions of Brazil will make up the membership. The Com- 
mittee may co-opt as technical advisers the Director of the Actuarial Department 
of the Ministry of Labour, the Director of the Social Welfare Department, the 
social insurance medical consultant, and the Director of the Real Estate Depart- 
ment of the National Labour Council. 

The Committee must pay particular attention to making detailed plans for 
the building of workers’ cities throughout the country and must take into account 


the importance of providing these cities with hospitals, sanatoria, day nurseries, 
schools, and recreational centres. These plans should not interfere with the other 
measures which it finds necessary for carrying on its work. 

According to the regulations, social institutions must invest their reserves in 
accordance with the plans adopted by this Committee.” 


REORGANISATION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE STATISTICS 


The Brazilian Government, by Legislative Decree No. 6701 
and Decree No. 16087, both of 17 July 1944, reorganised the Depart- 
ment of Insurance and Labour Statistics and issued regulations 
for its administration. 


This Department is subordinate administratively to the Ministry of Labour 
and technically to the National Statistical Council—one of the executive bodies 
of the Geographic and Statistical Institute of Brazil. Its function is to compile 
statistics relating to Brazilian labour, industry, commerce, and social insurance, 
and to publish them itself or arrange for their publication by the Geographic and 
Statistical Institute. 

The Department is made up of several sections, one of the most important 
of which is the Social Insurance Section. This Section will collect and interpret 
data and compile statistics relating to the cost of living, industrial accidents, 
occupational diseases, the organisation and development of social insurance and 
assistance institutions, private insurance organisations, nutrition, workers’ 
housing and family welfare, as well as other aspects of insurance and social 
assistance. 





178th Congress, Public Law 410. 
am Boletim do Ministerio o Trabalho, Ind&stria e Comercio, Vol. X, No. 116, Apr. 1944, pp. 114- 
3 Diério Oficial (Rio de Janeiro), Vol. LXXXIII, No. 166, 19 July 1944, pp. 12698-12701. 
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DENTAL SERVICES IN COLOMBIA 


The Colombian Government, by Order No. 180 of March 1944, 
issued regulations for the administration of dental services con- 
nected with the existing health centres. 


Pregnant women, pupils of institutions financed or supported by the State, 
and children of pre-school age, provided that they come from low-income families 
(that is, families whose income does not exceed 150 pesos a month), may apply 
for dental assistance in these centres. 

Dental centres will be opened as far as possible in the same places as the health 
centres and so take advantage of the services of the stomatological specialists and 
other doctors connected with them. 

The centres will undertake extractions and provide appliances, and will teach 
—school children, in particular—the principal rules of mouth hygiene and cleanli- 
ness. In the case of pregnant women the centres should pay particular attention 
to the quality and quantity of their food so as to make sure that the unborn child, 
and later the infant at the breast, will have the minerals needed for the develop- 
ment of good teeth. 

Dental care for rural school children is provided by dentists who go with 
their equipment to the schools, which serve as centres for the campaign for dental 
hygiene carried on among the rural population. Teachers and pupils should be 
taught the importance of cleanliness and care of the teeth, and parents should be 
invited to attend some of the lectures given in the schools. 

The dental services are to be supervised by the Ministry of Labour, Hygiene 
and Social Insurance. 


PROVISION OF FREE HospITAL CARE IN AUSTRALIA 


At a Conference held in August 1944, the State Premiers of 
Australia accepted the hospital scheme put forward by the Com- 


monwealth Government, whereby the latter will pay subsidies to 
the States, which in turn will provide free hospital care for all 
Australians.’ 


The Commonwealth will pay the States a flat rate of 6s. per daily occupied 
hospital bed. Patients in public wards will be cared for without charge, while 
patients in semi-private or private rooms will have 6s. a day deducted from their 
hospital fees. It is estimated that the scheme will cost the Commonwealth 
£4,400,000 a year.‘ 


Stupy OF MgEpICcAL CARE Costs IN Nova SCOTIA 


The results have recently been published of a study of medical 
care costs in the Province of Nova Scotia in Canada, undertaken 
for the purpose of seeing what changes in the quantity and quality 
of health care effectively demanded could be expected to result 
from the substitution of a medical service based on compulsory 
insurance for the care furnished by doctors in private practice. 


The study was carried out by the Institute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie 
University in co-operation with the Dalhousie Medical School and with the 
assistance of grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, and covered the period 
1 December 1937 to 31 July 1939. A survey was made of the demand for health 
care among families covered by a self-help organisation, which in actual practice 
is compulsory health insurance, set up by miners in the Cape Breton coalfields 
in Nova Scotia. Each wage earner, irrespective of marital status, contributes 
40 cents a week towards care by a doctor and 40 cents towards hospital care, 





1 Didrio Oficial (Bo: ), Vol. LX XIX, No. 25522, 18 Apr. 1944, pp. 163-164. 

= pawestons Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944: ‘‘Australia’s Health Programme”, 
Pp. - b 

5 Labour Call (Melbourne), 31 Aug. 1944. 

‘COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: Parliamentary Debates, 15 Sept. 1944, p. 910. 
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which sums meet the entire cost of providing him and his dependants during 
illness with care by medical practitioners but not by specialists and dentists, 
with hospitalisation, drugs, and dressings. Conditions under this scheme are 
contrasted with those in a rather isolated Nova Scotia town of similar geogra- 
phical, climatic, and ethnic conditions, where twelve resident physicians provide 
care on a fee-for-service basis at a normal charge of $2 for an office call and $3 
for a home call. Families of small means pay less and the indigent receive medical 
charity. The survey covered a period of 12 consecutive months and dealt with 
all types of illness which received medical attention of some sort almost exclusively 
from general practitioners at their offices or at the patients’ homes. 

The report discusses the racial and age composition, the economic organisa- 
tion, and the morbidity rates of the two communities from the point of view of 
their possible effect on the demand for medical care, and analyses the distribu- 
tion of medically-attended illnesses among wage-earners and dependants, the 
incidence of incapacitating illnesses and a medically-attended illnesses by age 
and sex, the causes and rates of illness, the number of office and home calls made 
by doctors, and the volume of drugs and dressings dispensed. The main findings 
a the survey are summarised as follows: 


(1) Health insurance is likely to bring about a considerable rise in the 
demand for health services. The rate of increase will to some extent depend 
upon the previous level of demand in the population. An increase of 55 per 
cent. as found in the survey may be more oe as indicative of the general 
trend in Eastern Canada if the two communities surveyed are deemed to be 
representative. The increase might be greater in areas with unfavourable 
health conditions or among vocational groups which are exposed to special 
risks. The insured population of Glace Bay, including underground miners, 
had 75 per cent. more doctors’ calls than the uninsured group in Yarmouth. 

(2) A demand level as indicated by the survey appears to be a permanent 
feature of health insurance, as the insurance scheme surveyed in Glace Bay 
had been in operation for about eighty years. 

(3) Health insurance appears to be most beneficial for large families and 
for children. It is borne out by the survey that under the present-day system 
of medical care children between 5 and 15 years receive only about one third 
of the medical care which children of the same age enjoy under health in- 
surance. 

(4) There appears to be need for making available to the population 
under health insurance not only care by the general practitioner but also 
the service of specialists whenever they seem indicated, according to the 
state of medical science. Only illnesses which required specialist treatment 
were found in the survey to have received more medical attention under the 
present-day system than under insurance. 

(5) Health insurance seems to bring about an excessive demand for 
drugs if they are obtainable without cost to the patient. An annual rate of 
more than three drugs per person in the survey group was found to exist 
under insurance.! 


It may be added that the rate of hospital cases, not yet published, was also 
considerably higher in the insurance area than in the area where the population 
depends on private practice.? 





CO-OPERATION 


FourRTEENTH BIENNIAL CONGRESS OF THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
oF THE U.S.A. 


The fourteenth biennial Congress of the Cooperative League 
of the United States of America was held in Chicago from 8 to 13 


1L. Rrenrer: “The Effect of Health Insurance on theDemand for Health Services”, in Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, Vol. X, No. 2, May 1944, pp. 179-205. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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October 1944 and was attended by 1,283 persons, including visitors 
from ten countries. Latin America was represented by a special 
delegation of four co-operators from Colombia and Venezuela, 
and there were 30 guests from Canada. 


The principal guest speakers at the Congress were Judge Thurman W. Arnold 
of the United States Court of Appeals, Mr. Leon Henderson, Chairman of the 
Research Institute of America, Professor H. Kallen, the well-known philosopher 
of co-operation, and Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, former United States Min- 
ister to Denmark. Mr. A. B. MacDonald, newly appointed national organiser for 
the Co-operative Union of Canada, outlined a programme for the wide develop- 
ment of co-operative education among the people. 

Mr. Howard A. Cowden, chairman of the Taremate Committee on Interna- 
tional Cooperative Reconstruction, presented a comprehensive report by the Com- 
mittee on its activities during the past two years. This included a number of re- 
a some of which were incorporated in resolutions adopted by the 

ongress. 
esides sessions and functions of a general nature, sectional meetings were 
held on co-operative housing, health service, credit unions, education, recreation, 
and other co-operative activities. 

Among the numerous resolutions adopted by the Congress was one dealing 
with the relations of labour unions and co-operatives. It called on the Cooperative 
League to set up a Labour Services Division, which would, inter alia, aid local 
unions to build ~ dang consumer education programmes and assist them in 

etting their members to participate in and promote consumers’ co-operatives. 
he unions in their turn would set up consumers’ divisions to work in close collab- 
oration with the League in this matter. 

To implement the programme of action recommended by the Committee on 
International Cooperative Reconstruction, a resolution was adopted approving 
the programme and urging that it should be carried out without delay. In par- 
ticular, it recommended that ‘“‘an international co-operative business association 
be yer at once, beginning with two divisions, (a) petroleum products 
and (b) food and related supplies”. It advised that the question of integration 
of the new association with the existing International Co-operative Trading 
Agency should be left for discussion and final decision after the war. It called for 
the establishment as soon as possible of an international co-operative credit insti- 
tution to help with the financing of international co-operative trade. The resolu- 
tion also recommended that the Reconstruction Committee should continue for 
a further two years, that the League should, when funds became available, employ 
an outstanding economist to study post-war conditions as affecting international 
co-operative trade and transport, that the co-operative movement should co- 
operate fully with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
in particular through the appointment of a mission by the League to work with 
co-operatives and UNRRA in devastated countries, and that closer co-ordination 
should be brought about between consumers’ purchasing co-operatives and 
producers’ marketing co-operatives in both the domestic and the international 
fields, ‘‘to the end that goods may be moved directly from producer groups to 
and through consumer co-operatives, without waste or lost motion, and with a 
view to raising the levels of nutrition and standards of living and health for all 


people’. 

Touching on the question of relations with international agencies, the Con- 
ess recommended ‘‘that the International Labour Office, the United Nations 
elief and Rehabilitation Administration and the permanent Organisation for 

Food and Agriculture (pending its establishment—Interim Commission) be 
requested to form a joint committee on co-operatives to facilitate the making 
available of information on the development of co-operatives throughout the 
world and to serve as a central point of contact between the United Nations and 
co-operative organisations’. 

«., 4 resolution on Western Hemisphere co-operative relations recommended that 
‘the League Board appoint a commission to take all necessary steps, in consulta- 
tion with other national and international bodies, to formulate a programme of 
hemispheric education in the theory and practice of co-operation”. Among 
suggested methods were exchange of teachers, students, and employees, the use 
of radio and tours, and the conduct of research in economic and social affairs. 

After intensive debate a resolution dealing with measures for the unification 
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of the consumers’ co-operative movement in the United States was referred to 
the board of directors of the League “‘for action within a year’. The Con 
urged regional co-operative wholesale associations to become members of the 
recently established National Cooperative Finance Association with a view to 
releasing co-operative enterprise from financial bondage.* 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Tue British NATIONAL UNION OF MINE WORKERS 


British miners have, by a majority of more than ten to one, 
ratified the decision to form one national union for mine workers.’ 


The ballot result, announced by the Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain 
on 3 November 1944, showed 430,630 votes for the proposal and 39,464 against, 
giving a majority of 391,166 in favour. 

The Federation Executive, at its next meeting, will fix the date for the formal 
coming into being of the new National Union of Mine Workers, which will replace 
the Federation, and will take over the industrial side of the work of all the affilia- 
ted district unions. These district unions will continue in existence for the present, 
but their work will be confined to dealing with any friendly benefit funds and 
other activities outside the scope of industrial relations. They will make the 
necessary adjustments for the transfer of function and for the payment of the 
regular contribution to the new union of 444d. a week for each adult member, 
with half that amount for juniors. 

The ballot result successfully ends a long series of attempts to create one 
national union for the industry. Previous efforts had been defeated by the miners’ 
reluctance to give up local autonomy, although they demanded national wage 
agreements, and even national ownership of the industry, the establishment of 
which is included among the objects of the new union.* 





NEWS IN BRIEF 


The number of canteens for British railway staff at stations and depots of the 
mainline railways and the London Passenger Transport Board increased during 
the four years from the outbreak of the war from 189 to 528; in addition 87 are 
under construction and plans are being prepared for a further 17. The 528 can- 
teens provide seating accommodation for 53,000 persons, but as there are fre- 
quently four or five sittings for every meal, a considerably larger number of 
persons is served at each meal time, the total number of meals provided being 
estimated at 8 million a month. 

The majority of the canteens are run on a non-profit basis by canteen com- 
mittees, but in a few cases the catering is undertaken by outside firms, accom- 
modation, equipment, heating and lighting being supplied by the railway com- 
panies.‘ 








1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 679. 

3 Daily Herald, 4 Nov. 1944. 

4 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS FEDERATION: Press Report, No. 18, 18 Sept. 1944. 





STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes 


. Periodical Statistics of Cost of Living, Wages, 
Unemployment, Employment and 
Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan adopted in January 1940, the 
periodical statistics on the subjects of unemployment, employment, 
actual hours of work, wages, and cost of living are presented in 
rotation, one set every three months. Thus in the first month 
in each quarter, January, April, July, and October, the tables on 
cost of living and food prices are shown; in the second month in 
each quarter, the tables on wages; and in the third month in each 
quarter, the tables on unemployment, employment, and actual 
hours of work. This arrangement, however, is naturally subject 
to the condition that significant additions to the tables as previously 
published can be made from.the statistical sources available. 

The introductory texts to these tables, giving the principal 
points in the method of compilation of the different statistics, are 
published all together in the present number; these texts will be 
repeated in the first number for each year (in January). 


* * * 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review are com- 
piled by the International Labour Office from figures published or 
communicated by the statistical authorities of the various countries; 
in a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official bodies are used. 
Most of the series given in the form of index numbers are com- 
puted by the Office on the base 1929 = 100.1 There are many 
differences in the methods of compilation of these statistics in 
different countries, the more important of which are indicated as 
far as possible in the table headings. Account of these must be 
taken in interpreting the figures, but, on the whole, the statistics 
give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time, and it is between 
these that international comparisons can most usefully be made. 


In the case of series not dating back to that year, the index figures are 
printed in italics. 
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In the tables referring to employment, unemployment, actual 
hours of work, and average wages, an essential distinction is made 
between the different kinds (or sources) of statistics. Each kind 
constitutes a more or less appropriate measure of the phenomenon 
dealt with, and is subject to special qualifications, which are men- 
tioned in the following notes. The economic scope of each series! 
is indicated by mention of the main economic groups (agriculture, 
mines, industries, transport, commerce and services, and adminis- 
tration) covered, in accordance with the classification used by the 
Office.2 The mention of one of these groups does not necessarily 
mean that the statistics cover all the branches of which it is com- 
posed, but that they cover at least the most important of them; 
when a group is represented only by one or two branches of small 
importance (for example, “‘mines’’ by quarries, or ‘‘transport”’ 
by tramways), it is not mentioned in the heading. In some tables, 
these indications are completed by mention of the categories of 
employees covered (wage earners and salaried employees; skilled 
and unskilled workers; men and women). These distinctions should 
not be taken in too strict a sense; some of them are based on con- 
ceptions capable of rather widely differing interpretation from coun- 
try to country. Finally, the mention at the foot of the columns of 
the number of persons covered by the statistics at a recent date 
makes it possible to estimate approximately the extent to which the 
series is representative, by comparing the figure given with the total 
number of workers in the category or economic group in question. 

Except where otherwise stated, monthly and quarterly figures 
relate to the middle or end of the month; the figures relating to 
the first day of the month or quarter are quoted in the Office tables 
as referring to the previous month; figures covering the average of 
a quarter are given against one of the months of the quarter, with 
supplementary explanations in a footnote. 

Separate figures for the different economic branches are pub- 
lished in the Year Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign f signifies: “provisional figures”’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only”. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 








1 This is not indicated in the unemployment table, on account of the technical 
difficulties involved in certain cases. 
*Cf. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1941 or 1942, p. xi. 
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STATISTICS 


Cost or LIVING AND Foop PRICES 


The tables published periodically in the Review include: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living in general; 
(6) Index numbers of retail food prices.! 


The object of cost-of-living index numbers is to show the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of money or in average retail prices, 
calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption; they are 
usually compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, of 
a certain number of articles of common consumption according to 
their relative importance. Average prices are recorded regularly 
(in a more or less large number of towns in each country), and the 
weights are based either on the results of family budget enquiries, 
on theoretical budgets, or on estimates of the total consumption of, 
or total expenditure on, the items in question in the whole country 
during a given period. 

As a result of the many variations which are found in the 
methods of computing cost-of-living index numbers (for example, 
in regard to geographical scope, the groups of expenditure represent- 
ed in the general index, and the items included in each group, etc.), 
the indices are far from being equally reliable and representative 
of price movements. In any case, the indices can be used only to 
measure fluctuations in time of the cost of living in a given country, 
and not to compare the levels of the cost of living in different coun- 
tries at any given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table have been recalculated 
for the most part by the International Labour Office on the uniform 
base 1929 = 100. This change of base has been effected by dividing 
the index for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (annual 
average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
indices, the main groups of expenditure covered in the general 
indices—food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous— 
and the number of towns in which prices are recorded (in some 
cases this number varies according to the expenditure group). 


WaGES 


The statistics of wages given in the periodical tables of the 
Review are intended to show the nominal value of wages per worker 
as well as the fluctuations in wages both nominal and real (that is, 
account being taken of changes in the cost of living or the purchas- 
ing power of money); they are given under two different sections 
of the table: 

Section A of the table gives rates or earnings per hour—that is, 
the remuneration for a fixed unit of working time; 





1 In some countries the index given under food prices includes also certain 
articles of fuel and light which it has not been possible to exclude; moreover 
in two of these countries, no general index being available, the index of food and 
fuel and light appears also under the heading ‘‘cost of living”. Index numbers 
of the groups “fuel and light”, ‘clothing’, and “rent’’, not covered in these 
tables, are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942. 
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Section B of the table gives earnings per day, week, or month— 
the length of these units of working time being based on time 
actually worked on the average by the workers employed during 
such time periods (whether normal time, overtime, or short time). 


Different kinds of statistics have been used in order to obtain 
these different series, each kind lending itself more or less appro- 
priately to this purpose. 


(1) The statistics of rates are used only in section A. They are 
based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements or 
fixed by decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities or unila- 
terally by the employers, or are merely the wages recognised by 
custom. As a rule these standard rates apply only to adult time 
workers and normal hours of work; the degree in which they are 
representative of wages paid to all workers in the occupation in 
question is limited, and varies from one country to another. In 
countries in which the collective regulation of wages is widespread 
and the rates fixed are generally applied, the data may be considered 
to be representative of actual wages. In some countries the rates 
are described as “‘minimum”’ rates, but this expression cannot 
always be taken in its strict sense. The general averages are usually 
weighted according to the numerical importance of the occupations 
covered, and in some cases according to the region concerned, at 
a specified date. 

(2) Statistics of earnings in the strict sense furnish data on wages 
per hour as well as wages per day, week, or month (sections A and 
B of the table). The data are usually based upon the payrolls of a 
number of representative establishments!: they express the average 
wages (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) actually paid per 
worker (including time and piece workers) per time unit in the estab- 
lishments covered for time actually worked. As the number of estab- 
lishments covered by the statistics is not usually complete, and 
may include an undue proportion of those which offer more favour- 
able conditions of remuneration, the averages obtained may not 
always be fully representative of the wage level of the whole 
body of workers in the branches in question. Average earnings per 
hour or per day are generally obtained by dividing the total wages 
paid during a given period by the number of man-hours or man-days 
worked during that period, and earnings per week by dividing the 
total wages paid in a given week by the number of workers employed 
during that week. Fluctuations in average earnings are therefore 
due not only to changes in rates of remuneration, indicated in the 
statistics of rates, but also to changes in the structure of the samples 
upon which they are based and, in the case of earnings per day, 
week, or month, to changes in the number of hours of work in 
these units of working time. In some countries, the general averages 
are weighted according to the numerical importance of the various 
branches at a specified date, in order to eliminate, to some extent, 
the influence of structural changes. In some cases the chain method 





! These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments in 
the other tables. 
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has also been used in order to eliminate the effect of variations in 
the establishments covered. 

Data on earnings per day, week, or month (section B of the 
table) are also obtained from statistics of social insurance; these 
data are compiled either by dividing the total amount of insured 
wages by the number of days worked, or from the numbers of in- 
sured persons in the different wage classes, from which an average 
wage can be computed. These statistics usually give lower averages 
than the above statistics of earnings, because existing insurance 
schemes generally set an upper limit above which the wage is not 
taken into consideration, and also because the total number of 
insured persons includes certain classes of low-paid workers which 
are often neglected in other statistics. 


From the above statement it follows that the data on hourly 
wages given by the statistics of rates are not exactly comparable 
with those given by statistics of earnings. The same applies to the 
data on wages per day, per week, or per month, given by the statis- 
tics of earnings and by those of social insurance. Comparisons be- 
tween these different kinds of statistics can therefore be made only 
with reservations. As regards the categories of workers covered, 
it should be noted that, although certain insurance statistics cover 
salaried employees at least to some extent, the statistics of rates 
and earnings refer generally only to wage earners. 

The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower parts 
of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those 
of money wages are either computed directly from the absolute 
amounts given in the upper part of the tables, or obtained by con- 
verting published index numbers to the common base. 

A number of indices compiled by the Office have been added in 
order to obtain series which are more comparable internationally. 
Thus separate series for men and women, skilled and unskilled, 
etc., have been combined into a general series by applying weights 
representing the relative importance of their components in the 
base period; the original data have been converted to a different 
time unit, with the help of statistics of actual hours of work, for 
example, earnings per day divided by hours worked per day to 
obtain an index of hourly earnings, or hourly rates multiplied by 
hours actually worked per week, to obtain an approximate index 
of weekly earnings. As the indices thus obtained are approxima- 
tions, it has not been considered appropriate to give here the ab- 
solute amounts on which they have been based. 

The index numbers of real wages (showing the purchasing power 
of wages) are obtained by applying the cost-of-living index numbers 
(given in another table) to the index numbers of money wages. On 
account of the differences in the methods of calculating cost-of-living 
indices, and the consequent variation in their reliability and sensi- 
tivity, the index numbers of real wages must be regarded as less 
exact than those of money wages. It should be noted also that too 
great importance should not be attached to slight fluctuations which 
they may undergo as a result of seasonal movements of prices re- 
flected in the cost-of-living indices. In some cases, the cost-of-living 
index numbers relate to a single town, while the statistics of money 
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wages cover the whole country or certain areas; in such cases the 
index numbers of real wages are given within brackets. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of unemployment given in the periodical tables of 
the Review are intended to show two aspects of the fluctuations in 


unemployment: 


(1) The number of persons seeking work or registered as unem- 
ployed. Fluctuations in this number—like the fluctuations in 
the number of employed persons—are determined principally by 
general factors connected with cyclical and seasonal fluctuations 
of economic activity and with general population movements and 
changes in the social structure. 

(2) The percentage unemployed—that is, the number unem- 
ployed in relation to the total number of employable persons in the 
branches of economic activity under consideration. This measures 
the ‘‘degree’”’ of unemployment and eliminates the effects of general 
population movements and changes in social structure. 


These statistics generally relate only to wholly unemployed per- 
sons; the few series referring to partial unemployment offer only 
a very imperfect measure of that phenomenon.! Even within this 
limit, however, the figures available vary considerably as to com- 
pleteness and reliability. Their validity depends chiefly on their 
scope, which in turn is determined by the degree of development 
and scope of the institutions providing the data, and on the defini- 
tion of ‘‘unemployed” adopted by these institutions. Six main 
types of statistics may be distinguished: 


(1) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The scope 
of these statistics is laid down by the insurance legislation; an 
unemployed person is generally—as in the statistics mentioned 
under (2) and (3)—a person registered with the insurance institu- 
tion in accordance with administrative regulations, usually with a 
view to the acquisition, in due course, of benefit. The percentage is 
obtained by comparing the number of unemployed with the number 
of insured persons. Subject to the observation that the legislation 
and administrative regulations governing the insurance scheme 
may be amended from time to time, these statistics may be regarded 
as generally the most complete and reliable. 

(2) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. With regard 
to these statistics it must also be borne in mind that as the insurance 
is voluntary its scope may change gradually in the course of time, 
particularly during periods of depression and as a result of changes 
in the conditions of insurance. Absolute numbers may therefore be 
without great significance, and changes in the numbers of workers 
covered, if large, may influence the significance of percentages. 
Further, conditions for registration and receipt of benefit may 
not be uniform, and this may influence the statistics. 

1 Some information on partial unemployment is contained in the statistics of 


actual hours of work, particularly in the figures relating to the distribution of 
workers according to the number of hours worked. 
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(3) Trade union fund statistics. The remarks made under (2) 
apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of 
these figures depends on the development of the trade union funds 
and the widely varying conditions governing the recording of un- 
employed workers and the payment of benefits to them. The statis- 
tics may thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries, and incom- 
plete and somewhat unreliable in others. 

(4) Trade union statistics. These series are based on reports 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of benefits 
or not; they give the percentage of the total trade union member- 
ship so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade 
union movement; the definition and degree of accuracy of the term 
“unemployed” may also vary widely. 

(5) Employment exchange statistics. These data are obtained 
from the number of applicants or of applications for employment 
registered at the exchanges. When registration at the employment 
exchanges is entirely voluntary, the scope of the figures obtained 
is determined partly by the manner in which the system of ex- 
changes is organised, and partly by the extent to which workers are 
accustomed to register and the advantages which registration brings 
them. As these factors vary widely, the statistics are often unre- 
liable. Where registration is one of the conditions for acquisition of 
the right to unemployment benefit, under a compulsory or a volun- 
tary system, the figures are comparable in reliability with insurance 
figures. This applies also, in practically the same degree, to ex- 
changes operating in connection with large unemployment relief 
schemes, as long as the conditions for the granting of relief are not 
subjected to important.changes. When the statistics are such that 
they can be compared with the corresponding number of employ- 
able workers, obtained from some other source, particularly from 
social insurance statistics, the percentage of unemployment can 
be computed. 

(6) Estimates. These statistics, compiled by official or industrial 
organisations, are generally based on one or more of the series dis- 
ouene above, corrected, if necessary, by taking account of certain 

actors. 


The economic scope of these different statistics is somewhat diffi- 
cult to ascertain. In general, mining and industry are the most 
fully represented, transport and commerce often less fully, and 
agriculture still less. Most of the statistics are also limited, in the 
main, to wage earners, and refer to a less extent to salaried em- 


ployees. 
EMPLOYMENT 


The index numbers of employment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review are intended to show changes in the level of employ- 
ment, on the one hand, in industry (generally, manufacturing indus- 
tries, including building and construction) and, on the other, in 
economic activity as a whole (usually excluding agriculture). The 
series limited to industry are the most homogeneous in scope, and 
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consequently the most comparable internationally.! These series 
give in many cases two measures of employment: numbers em- 
ployed and total hours worked. The series of a general character 
vary in scope from country to country? and are therefore com- 
parable only with important reservations. These series relate only 
to numbers employed. 

The index numbers of numbers employed—tables II and III (a) 
—show the fluctuations in the total number of persons employed, 
generally represented by the total recorded at a specified date, or 
sometimes by the average number during a given period, no distinc- 
tion being made between persons working full time and those work- 
ing more or less than full time. Fluctuations in these numbers are 
due principally to cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in economic 
activity (including action by the public authorities) and to general 
movements of the population and changes in its structure; the last 
two factors may raise the indices considerably in the course of a 
few years. These series do not as a rule throw any light on the 
proportion of employable workers actually in employment (degree 
of employment). 

The indices of total number of hours worked in industrial em- 
ployment—table III (b)—show changes in total hours during a 
specified period—for example, a month, a quarter, or some other 
period falling within a month or a quarter. These series thus indi- 
cate the changes in the ‘“‘volume of employment”, taking account 
not only of the number of persons employed, but also of fluctuations 
in their hours of work. 

Most of the index figures in these three tables have been com- 
puted by the Office either from the absolute figures or by trans- 
ferring the base of the original series. 

The data are obtained from statistics of different types: 


(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness or 
accident insurance). These give the number of insured persons or 
of contributions paid, and thus constitute a measure of the number 
of persons in employment (unemployed persons being exempt from 
the obligation to pay contributions). The statistics constitute a 
kind of complete and continuous census, but their scope is deter- 
mined by the provisions which regulate the insurance scheme and 
by any changes that may be made in it. 

(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance is 
compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers. 
The scope of the figures is subject to the same limitations as that 
of data derived from other branches of compulsory insurance; fur- 
ther, the significance of the number of unemployed depends on the 





1 The chief difference in scope in these series is that in some (indicated by a 
note) building and construction is not covered; owing to the importance of this 
industry and the fact that changes in employment in this branch are often differ- 
ent from those in manufacturing industries, its exclusion may have a marked 
effect on the employment index. 

2 The difference in scope in these series is indicated in the headings to the 
table. It will be seen that most of these series cover industry, mining, and, toa 
varying degree, transport and commerce; agriculture is included only in a few 


series, 
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provisions relating to registration, which is generally connected 
with the acquisition of the right to unemployment benefit; in many 
cases, also, figures of the total number of insured persons are not 
regularly kept up to date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its 
scope is liable to fairly wide variations, and indices can be calcu- 
lated only from the percentages unemployed; they then indicate 
fluctuations in the degree, not changes in the level, of employment. 

(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the numbers 
of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given date 
in each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total number 
of hours worked during a specific pay period. Two different types 
of statistics are to be distinguished: 


Type A: Statistics covering all industrial establishments which 
fulfil certain conditions (e.g., having more than 5 or 10 employees; 
using motive power; having an annual output of more than a cer- 
tain value): these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics or 
from statistics of industrial production which give also the numbers 
employed. These indices closely reflect fluctuations in employment, 
subject to small errors due to the exclusion of small establishments 
as defined. 

Type B: Statistics relating to a sample of selected establish- 
ments, which sample may be large or small and more or less con- 
stant. In order to allow for variations in the number of returns 
received, the indices are compiled either by relating the figures at 
each date to those of the same establishments at the basic date, or 
by means of chain indices (comparing the figures received for each 
date with those of the same establishments at the preceding date, 
and then compiling a chain of ratios). It is difficult, in any case, to 
ensure that the sample of establishments is always equally repre- 
sentative of the trends resulting from general population move- 
ments and structural changes; usually the series in question take 
only a part of these factors into account, and they may for this 
reason be subject to a small bias which, being cumulative, may 
become appreciable after several years. 

Type A/B: In certain cases in which statistics of type A are 
available only at long intervals and with a certain delay in publica- 
tion, the Office has combined them with statistics of type B, which 
are available more frequently and more rapidly; the combination 
has been made either by chaining or by interpolation. Series of 
this type are shown in the table as type A/B. 


Actua. Hours oF Work 


Statistics of actual hours of work given in the periodical tables 
of the Review show either: 

Table IV (a) the average number of hours worked per worker 
(per day, week, fortnight, or month), or 

Table IV (6) the percentage distribution of workers according 
to the number of hours worked classified in appropriate groups. 

These statistics all refer to industry (excluding building in cer- 
tain cases and including mining in two cases). They are based on 
reports from selected establishments and vary in their degree of 
representativeness from country to country. 
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Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked in the establishments covered during a certain period by 
the total number of man-days worked during this period (in the 
case of data expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total 
number of man-hours worked during the week, fortnight, or month, 
by the total number of workers on the payroll during the same 
period (in the case of data expressed in terms of these time units). 
In a few cases, approximate data on average hours per worker have 
been computed by the Office from the data of table IV (0) by taking 
for each range of hours two representative figures, one based on a 
relatively low average and the other on a relatively high average; 
by weighting these figures an average duration falling within two 
limits is obtained (figures shown in brackets). The lower half of 
table IV (a) gives index numbers of average hours worked com- 
puted by the Office on the base 1929 = 100; in two cases the figures 
for 1929 have been estimated from other sources in order to give 
index numbers on this base. 

Statistics of the percentage distribution of workers by hours 
worked are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
during a specified period or upon estimates of the time during which 
the establishments, or their branches, shops, or groups of workers, 
have been at work. The ranges of hours adopted vary from country 
to country, but the Office has regrouped the figures so as to give 
three or four ranges as uniform as possible. 

Finally, it should be noted that the series expressed in different 
periods of time (day, week, etc.), both those of average hours and 
those of distribution by hours worked, cannot be transformed into 
a uniform period owing to such circumstances as the varying num- 
ber of days in different months, the Saturday half-holiday, the 
method of compiling the number of workers on the payroll, and 
fluctuations in the labour turnover. 
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Book Notes 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 


Sintesis de Nuestra Legislacién Social. By Juan Rail Picnetro. Secre- 
tarfa de Trabajo y Previsién, Buenos Aires, 1944. 69 pp. 


This is a concise and readable analysis of the main provisions of the social 
laws in force in Argentina. It contains occasional suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the existing legislation in the light of the present circumstances and of 
such future developments as may be brought about in the near future, parti- 
cularly as a consequence of the world conflict. In his concluding remarks, the 
author points out that the Department of Labour and Social Welfare is now 
studying a draft Bill which would provide for the setting up of a special labour 
judiciary to handle disputes arising out of the enforcement of contractual rela- 
tions or of legal provisions affecting contracts of employment. Collective dis- 
putes, however, arising out of claims for a modification of conditions of work, 
would be left to the determination of conciliation and arbitration boards. 


Anales de la Primera Convencién de los Médicos de la Industria. 
Instituto Argentino de Segutidad, Buenos Aires, 1944. 203 pp. 


This volume was _ following the first Argentine Convention of 


Industrial Doctors held in Buenos Aires from 17 to 21 May 1943. The first part 
gives the reasons for holding the Convention and summarises the work covered 
at its sessions and the conclusions reached; the second part comprises twenty 
studies submitted to the Convention, dealing, for the most part, with problems 
of occupational or industrial accidents and diseases, 


CUBA 


Seguridad Social en Cuba. Plan Batista. By Carlos M. Racci AGgo. 
Ministerio de Trabajo (Oficina de Estudios del Plan de Seguridad Social), Havana, 
1944. 363 pp. Statistical appendices, 


The Cuban Constitution of 1940 provides for the creation of a comprehensive 
system of social security, and Dr. Raggi, author of the present report, was com- 
missioned by President Batista to prepare a plan which would carry these pro- 
visions into effect. The report opens with an exposition of the modern concept of 
social security as developed by Beveridge, Marsh, and the Philadelphia Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Conference. There follows a complete 
analysis of the numerous schemes of social insurance and social assistance which 
operate in Cuba, and also of its vocational training institutions—for Dr. Raggi 
treats vocational training as an integral part of any comprehensive social security 
system. The problem to be solved is: how to weld all these heterogenous laws and 
funds into a unitary system, and to extend that system to all groups of the popula- 
tion. The solution proposed is contained in a Bill of 250 clauses. There would be 
established a social security institution, which would collect the contributions for 
all the existing funds, supervise their operations, and invest their reserves, 
Gradually, over a period of several years, contribution and benefit rates would 
be unified, sickness and unemployment insurance would be introduced, and 
pension insurance would be extended to groups not yet covered. 
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The solution proposed by Dr. Raggi may be read with interest by foreign 
students, since similar problems arise in any country which is about to create a 
unified social security system out of numerous unco-ordinated institutions. 


SPAIN 


Medicina del Trabajo. Instituto Nacional de Previsién (Caja Nacional de 
a de Accidentes del Trabajo), Publication No. 585, Madrid, 1944. viii+ 
436 pp. 


At the first Spanish Congress on Medicine and Safety in Industry, held in 
Bilbao in June 1944, the National Industrial Accident Insurance Fund published 
in one volume 49 articles by doctors who are officials of the institution. These 
articles deal with occupational diseases, the effects of work accidents on different 
— of the human body, and methods of preventing accidents in specific in- 

ustries. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Control of Germany and Japan. By Harold G. MoutTon and Louis 
Mar.io. Washington, D.C., Brookings Institution, 1944. xi+116 pp. 


This volume, written by an American and a Frenchman, provides a compre- 
hensive treatment of the major problems involved in making sure that Germany 
and Japan will never be able to start another world war. It explores the possi- 
bility of enforcing peace by economic control devices and analyses the results 
that might be expected from the control of raw material imports and key in- 
dustries. It also considers the possibility of control by dismemberment and other 
boundary rearrangements. In the end, however, the authors find that control 
by military force is the only effective means of checking aggression, and conclude 
that it will be less costly, less difficult, and less disturbing to economic conditions 
both inside and outside the controlled countries than any other means. 


Race and Politics in Kenya. A correspondence between Elspeth HuxLry 
and Margery PERHAM, with an introduction by Lord LuGarp. London, Faber 
and Faber Ltd., 1944. 247 pp. Map. 


In this book, consisting of a series of letters in which the controversial subjects 
raised are examined seriatim from two basically differing points of view, the two 
authors debate a wide range of Kenya’s problems, past, present, and future. The 
introduction summarises the background of official policy relevant to the ques- 
tions covered. 

On one major issue only are the authors in substantial agreement; both con- 
sider that the colour bar is not a practical or desirable basis for future policy, and 
regard as urgent the promotion of inter-racial goodwill through educational 
measures. For the rest, whether they are discussing the past development of 
Kenya or its constitutional future, the relative impact of taxation on the different 
racial groups or the effects of land policy, there is an acute difference of emphasis 
and conclusions. While, for example, Miss Perham considers that the present 
degree of imperial control should be maintained because the racial composition of 
Kenya and the present level of African development require this in the interests 
of the vast African majority’, Mrs. Huxley holds that the frustration which such 
a policy would involve for the European elements of the population would do the 
most serious damage to the cause of inter-racial co-operation. In regard to emer- 

ency labour conscription of Africans, Mrs. Huxley's view is that it is necessary 
in the interests of war requirements and that the self-preservation of Africans is 
involved in the present war; Miss Perham’s, that under no circumstances should 
forced labour for private employers be allowed, a view supported in some detail. 
On land policy disagreement is particularly strong. 

The whole represents a significant contribution, not only to the study of 
a problems, but also to the study of the colonial relationship and of race 
relations. 





1 Kenya in 1940 had a population of 24,596 Europeans, 44,200 Asiatics, 15,800 Arabs and 
3,447,700 Africans. 
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La Legislaci6n Social Venezolana Interpretada por el Tribunal Supe- 
rior del Trabajo. By Porfirio Garcia Barrios, Lorenzo MENDOZA AGUERRE- 
VERE, Vicente MILLAN DELPRETTI, and Manuel GraTeRot Rogue. Caracas, 
Tipografia Americana, 1944. xvi+526 pp. 


This book consists of a selection of excerpts from the decisions of the Superior 
Labour Court of Venezuela, classified according to subject matter: contracts of 
employment; collective agreements; industrial accidents; holidays; dismissals; 
salaries, etc. 

The value of the compilation resides in the fact that the authors have practical 
experience of the work of the Superior Labour Court, and were therefore re- 
sponsible originally for many of the decisions which involved the application not 
only of statutory labour laws, but also of other provisions derived from such 
sources as the Civil Code and the Code of Civil Procedure. Decisions of the Court 
since its creation in the latter part of 1937 are cited, and should prove useful not 
only to those who are concerned with labour regulations within the frontiers of 
Venezuela, but also to those in other lands who wish to consult legal precedents 
with regard to the application of principles that have now been given common 
recognition in many countries. This is true particularly of the countries which 
have ratified the same international labour Conventions, and are therefore com- 
mitted to the enforcement of similar texts for the regulation of certain conditions 


of work. 


Los Empleados Particulares y Semi-Fiscales ante la Previsién y 
Régimen Econémico. By Maria Urrutia PeNa. Santiago de Chile, Univer- 
sidad de Chile, 1944. 156 pp. 


A we ops come review of Chilean legislation concerning the status of private 
salaried employees, as established by the Labour Code of 1931 and the various 
legal provisions laid down since. The volume brings together the scattered pro- 
visions regarding the salaried employee, the conditions of his employment, and 
the protective measures which afford him economic security. The last chapter of 
the book briefly investigates the status of employees, neither clearly public nor 


private, of semi-official entities, that is, bodies in whose financing and direction 
the Government participates. The reed for defining the position of such em- 
ployees (and wage earning workers as well) in social and labour legislation will be 
increasingly felt in countries where public authorities take an active part in the 
planning and implementation of national economic policy. 


Presente y Futuro de las J ubilaciones Obreras. By Ricardo DurANn. Mon- 
tevideo, Editorial Afirmacién, 1943. 96 pp. 


This is an objective and well-documented analysis of the present organisation 
of the Uruguayan workers’ pension funds. The author points out their legislative 
weaknesses and the insufficiency of their benefits and submits a draft Bill 
which, in his opinion, would bring about the transformation of the funds and 
their development in harmony with the new concepts of social security prevailing 
in the world today. 


Industrial Nursing. Its Aims and Practice. By A. B. Dowson-WeEl!ss- 
mvt ps oreword by Edith SumMErRSKILL. London, Edward Arnold and Co., 1944. 
vil pp. 


This little book is a kind of manual for practising industrial nurses. The 
author, who is herself an industrial nurse, has not attempted to give a compre- 
hensive account of the principles and practice of industrial nursing, but, in view 
of the increasing importance of the subject, to make detailed and practical sug- 
gestions regarding the scope and conditions of service of the industrial nurse; her 
relations with the factory personnel, with the safety officer and the various com- 
mittees appointed to deal with safety, production management, canteens, first 
aid and air-raid precautions; the organisation of a health department in factories; 
and the duties and responsibilities of the industrial nurse in regard to general 
factory hygiene. A special chapter deals with the health supervision of adoles- 
cents in industry. 
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